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TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


$1,000 REWARD TO ANY ONE that can find by analysis or otherwise any 
adulteration whatever in my manufacture of Bone. 
No heavy Bones taken out for Bone Black, or cther purposes. 


The First Manufacturer in America that sold GROUND BONES by WEIGHT. 


PURE BONE DUST AND 


EBQaN EE WE ESM BE. 


from Slaughter-house Bones, twenty-five years the standard for purity and excellence. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF P. B. WILSON, No. 32 Seconp Street, Battimore, July 30, 1873. 
Joshua Horner, Jr.—Dear Sir: The following is the result of analysis of a sample of your 
Bone Dust drawn by myself from a lot of seven tons lying in your warehouse: 
Moisture, (deter: Gb Z1Z° F.), 2.00. c.ccccoce secccccce coccscsccccccsccse scsccsesevoscceses cs coscoscocces 8.74 per cent. 
Organic Matter 40.12 per cent. 
Containing—Nitrogen, 4.08; Ammonia 4.95. 
Inorganic Matter , .14 per cent. 
Containing Phosphoric Acid 24.52 per cent. 
Containing Bone Phosphate of Lime. .................cccssccsoee crescccccceccssese veccsccscscessesss0S.00 Per cent. 
Insoluble Matter...... 251 per cent. 
This is the BEST SAMPLE OF BONE DUST I CAN FIND IN THE MARKET, and call your 
especial attention to the LARGE PERCENTAGES OF VALUABLE MATERIAL for the improve- 
ment of the soil, and to the SMALL PERCENTAGES of moisture and insoluble matter 
Respectfully, ete , P. B. WILSON, Analytical and Consulting can oe 
PREPARED FOR DRILLING, AND PACKED IN BAGS, 167 LBS. KACH, AT $45 PER TON 
DISSOLVED OR VITKIOLIZED BONE, $48 PER TON. BONE ASH, GROUND AND DISSOLVED, 
$42 AND $8 PER TON. FARMERS’ SUPPLIES. 


JOSHUA HORNER, UR. 
54 §. Gay Street, 178 Forrest Street and Corner Chew and Stirling Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


We will purchase and have carefully shipped, by whatever mode of transportation may be 
designated : 

FERTILIZERS of every description sold in this market—and there is, probably, no 
other city in the Union which offers better facilities for this purpose. We will buy, and deliver 
from the Peruvian Agent’s Warehouses, whenever the order is sufficiently large to warrant it, 


PHRUVIAN GUANO. 


Also the various PHOSPHATIC GUANOS imported into this port; BONE 
DUST from the best manufactures of this vicinity or the cheaper kinds from a distance, as 
may be ordered by the purchaser ; 


Land Plaster, Oil Vitriol, and all Chemicals Required 


In the ae eo of HOME MANURES, or SUPERPHOSPHATES from the 
most reliable factories. 
- PRU on ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBBERY, Field, Garden and 
ower 
All kinds of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY at 


manufacturers’ prices. Likewise, 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, §c. 


Of the improved breeds. In this vicinity, in some particular kinds of stock, a better selection 
can be made than elsewhere, and special attention will be given to buying and forwarding such 
animals as may be ordered: 


TERMS CASH (or its equivalent.) 


Sam’l Sands & Son, 
No. 9 North St.,near Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Short Horns in Maryland. 
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¢ We Virg. 


[New SERIEs. 


| audience, never interrupted till the last bid was 


" we" ‘ 
| recorded, the time consumed in disposing of forty- 


SALE OF THE MUIRKIRK HERD. 


The sale of Mr. Coffin’s herd of Short Horns | 
attracted, as was expected, a great deal of inter- 
est, and the attendance was large, there being | 
present well known breeders from all parts of | 
the country, Canada also having several repre- | 
sentatives on band. Among the celebrities in | 
Short Horn matters were the Hon. Samuel 
Campbell, of New York Mills, the sale of whose | 
famous herd last year is still fresh in mind, | 
Messrs. Warfield and Vanmeter, of Ky., Mr. | 
Richard Gibson of Canada, Messrs. Wadsworth | 
and Conger of New York, T. 8S. Cooper of 
Penna., and others. The press was represented 
by Messrs. Luther H. Tucker of the Country | 
Gentleman, and Geo. W. Rust of the National | 
Live Stock Journal, one of the editors of the | 
American Farmer, and reporters for some | 
of the Baltimore and Washington daily papers. | 

A majority of those who attended the sale ar- | 
rived early in the day and spent several hours | 
in inspecting the animals to be sold, the fields | 
and well-arranged farm buildings of Mr Coffin. 
We had the pleasure of meeting a large number | 
of friends and subscribers of the Farmer who, | 
acting upon our advice, were present to see all 
of this celebrated herd before its separation, and 
to secure, as several did, specimens from it. 
About noon a substantial lunch was served, and 
a few minutes after 1 o’clock Mr. Page mounted 
his stand. This gentleman is a pattern of an 
auctioner; thoroughly acquainted with the stock 
he is handling; his remarks are always pertinent 
and to the point; vivacious without being noisy, 
and active without being fussy, he never fora 
moment allowed the sale to flag, and by his 
own good nature inspired a good feeling in his | 





| calf, $300. 


| eight animals and running up an aggregate of 


over $23,000, being almost precisely three hours. 

Previous to commencing the sale two of the 
cows in the catalogue, Nellie and Muirkirk 
Lassie, were introduced into the ring, and Mr. 
Page said Mr. Coffin would be glad to have 
the consent of those present to withdraw them, 


| his family being dependent upon them for milk, 


and the question being put was decided affirma- 
tively by unanimous consent. 

Then as they moved out of the ring, Portulaca 
was brought in, and Mr. Page briefly stated that 
she was a cow imported by Mr, Cochrane of 
Canada, which had had three calves and was 
now in calf with her fourth, and that he hada bid 
for her of one thousand dollars, and this opened 
the most important and successful sale of Live 
Stock which has taken place in Maryland. The 
average made is better also we believe than 
reached at any sale of Short Horns yet held 
this season. Below we give a list of the cattle 
sold, with prices, and names and residence of 
purchasers. 

cows, 

Portulaca, red, imported, 5 years old, $1,060.— 
T. S. Cooper, Coopersburg, Pa. 

Portulaca of Muirkirk, red, 20 months, a free 
martin, (twin toa bull) but warranted to be in 
John Pipe, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 

2d Portulaca of Muirkirk, red, 8 months, $510. 
Wm. Warfield, Lexington, Ky, 

Masterpiece, roan,8 years,a cow of much 
grandeur of style, a regular breeder and mainly 
bringing cow calves, $725. C.F. Wadsworth, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 

Malibran, red, 5 years, $850. Richard Gibson, 
London, Ontario, Canada. 

Muirkirk Gwynne, roan, 3 years, a Gwynne 
with four Bates crosses and pronounced to be 
the best bred Gwynne in the world, $1,425. T. J. 
Megibbon, Cynthiana, Ky. 
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Muirkirk Gwynne 3d., roan, 9 months, a 
Booth cross on Bates foundation, $300. Wm. 
Warfield, Lexington, Ky. 

Rowena 2d, roan, years, a Princess cow, 
$650. Charles F. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Blanche, white, 4 years, $825. TT. J. Megib- 
ben, Cynthiana, Ky. 

Rosaline, red, 6 years, $215. 
Winchester, Ky. 

Roselia, red, 3 years, 
Winchester, Ky. 

Roselia 2d, roan, 5 
Grimes, Bourneville, O. 

Roselia 3d, red, 5 months, $225. 
son, Anderson, O. 

Roselia 4th, red, 3 months, $239. 
Coombs, Jr., Lexington, Ky. 

Maiden, red, 4 years, an imported pyre Booth 
cow, that has had one cow calf, $1,100. T. S. 
Cooper, Coopersburg, Pa. 

Maid of Muirkirk, roan, 1 year, $700. 
Coulter, Reesville, O. 

Eleanor 4th, red roan, 5 years, 
cow with two pure Booth crosses, 
Megibben, Cynthiana, Ky. 

Eleanor 5th, roan, 2} years, $300. 
Lawrence Co., Pa. 

Water Nymph, roan, 3 years, a heifer with 
four Booth crosses on a Bates foundation, $1,200, 
Leslie Coombs, Jr., Lexington, Ky. 

Water Nymph 2d, red roan, 4 months, $600. 
T. H. Conger, Haverstraw, N. Y. 

Lady Fern, roan, 5 years, an imported cow 
with two Bates crosses on a good foundation, 
$700. Wm. Warfield, Lexington, Ky. 

Lady Fern 2d, white, 9 months, $220. TT. H. 
Oliver, Easton, Md. 

Elvina 3d, red and white, 7 years, a cow | 
deep in the Bates blood, (with her bull calf) $500, 
James M. Byers, Glade Springs, Va. 

Elvina 4th, roan, 6 years, $405. L. B. Red- 
mon, Winchester, Ky. 

Elvina 6th, red and white, 4 years, (with e. calf 
Elvina 11th,) $915. Chas. T. Beale, Gallipolis, O. 

Elvina 8th, red and white, 3 years, $400. A. 
M. Bowman, Waynesboro, Va. 

Elvina 9th, white, 2 years, 
Oliver, Easton, Md. 

Elvina 10th, red and white, 15 months, $875. 
C. T. Beale, Gallipolis, O. 

Blossom, roan, 10 years, $525. 
Milford, Ct. 

Brittania 18th, red, 7 years, an imported cow, 
$450. Leslie Coombs, Jr., Lexington, Ky. 

Muirkirk Lassie 2d, red, 2 years, $280. O. F. 
Bresee, Baltimore, Md. 

Arabella 2d, red and white, 8 years, $295.— 
Job Darlington, West Chester, Pa. 

Arabella 2d of Muirkirk, roan, 2 
J. M. Byers, Glade Springs, Va. 

Spring Beauty, red and white, 4 years, with 
cow calf, Spring Beauty 2d, $850. 5. B. Red- 
mon, Cynthiana, Ky. 

Lady of Muirkirk, red and white, 3 years, 
$240. O.F. Bresee, Baltimore, Md. 

Rosamond 9th, white, 3} years, $459. A. M. 
Bowman, Waynesboro, Va. 

O. F.| 
T..d. 


Ben}. Groomes, 
$415. Benj. Groomes, 
months, $250. George 


J. R. Ander- 


Leslie 


G. M. 
an imported 
$725. T. J. 


A.P. Moore, 


H. 


$265. T. 


N. G. Pond, 


years, $250. 


Victoria 8th, roan, 4 years, $310. 
Bresee, Baltimore, Md. 

Belle of Muirkirk, roan, 3 years, $445. 
Megibbon, Cynthiana, Ky. 


BULLS. 

Lord Abraham, an imported Booth bull, roan 
in color, and 5 years old, was offered in the ring 
but no bid was made for him. 

Prince of Muirkirk, red roan, 16 months, 
$450. John Pipe, Guelph, Ontario, D. C. 

2d Prince of Muirkirk, red roan, 7 months, 
$205. Francis Worth, Marston, Pa. 

Muirkirk Laddie 2d, red, $100. A. P. Moore, 
Lawrence Co., Pa. 

$300. T. Hi. 


Lord Fern, roan, 7 
Oliver, Easton, Md. 

Ellery Foster, red with white markings, 7 
months, $190. HR. L. Morgan, Magnolia, Md. 

Knight of Prince George, roan, 2 years, $225. 
Geo. A. Quimby, Aldie, Va. 

Blossom’s Briton, red, 8 months, $110. 8S. W. 
Ficklin, Charlottesville, Va. 

Royal Briton, Jr., red and white, 9 months, 
$150. A. G. Meems, Jr., Mt. Jackson, Va. 

Muirkirk Laddie 3d, red roan, 4 months, $130. 
Jos. Wilmer, Rapidan, Va. 

Elvina’s Earl, red with white marks, 18 months, 
$305. O. F. Bresee, Baltimore, Md. 

SUMMARY. 

38 Cows and heifers sold for $20,920, av. 
10 Bulls and b. calves “ “ 2,165, “ 


months, 


$550 50 
216.50 


48 Bulls and Cows «$23,085, 

The distribution of the animals, as regards 
locality, is as follows: To Pennsylvania, 4 cows 
and 2 bulls; Kentucky, 14 cows; New York, 3 
cows; Ohio, 5cows; Virginia, 4 cows and 4 bulls ; 
Connecticut, 1 cow; Canada, 2 cows and 1 bull ; 
Maryland, 5 cows and 3 bulls. Of the eight 
credited to Maryland, the four bought by Mr. 
Bresee will go, we suppose, to his farm in Cul- 
peper Co., Va., so that in reality of this fine herd 


only four head remain in our own State. 
= 


“ $480.93 


Interesting Experiments. 


We have already made some extracts from Dr. 
Pendleton’s Report to the Georgia Agricultural 
Society. The following additional experiments 
will be found of interest just now, to cotton 
growers : 

An experiment with cotton seed, green and 
having the germ killed, applied with super-phos- 
phate, resulted as follows: We applied 14 Ibs. 
of each to a row 70 yards long, (equal to 30 bush- 
els to the acre) and 100 lbs of super-phosphate, 
at the time of planting, as in the last experiment. 

The seed in both cases was buried after run- 
ning two-turning-shovel furrows quite deep. 
Very few of the green seed came up, and hence 
but little of the nitrogen escaped. The germ of 
the other seed was killed by being steeped in 
boiling water. On this plat, the natural soil 
made 435 pounds; the green seed 885 pounds— 
equal to 103 per cent. on production, and a net 
profit of $12 per acre. The killed seed produced 
at the rate of 915 pounds, equal-to 110 per cent. 
on production, and making $13.30 net profit. 

Subsoiling land for cotton.—One-fourth of an 
acre subsoiled 12 inches deep, rows four feet 
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wide, using at the rate of 300 lbs. ammoniated 
phosphate, produced at the rate of 1,227 lbs. per 
acre. The same amount not subsoiled by its side 
produced 1,012 lbs. The first paid for the fertil- 
izer and made a clear profit of $16.38 per acre. 
The last made a profit of $7.03 

By way of testing the proper thickness to plant 
cotton, | took one-fourth acre and planted it four 
feet wide, applying 200 lbs. of fertilizer to the 
acre. Four rows chopped as usual, and left only 
one stalk in the hill, produced at the rate of 914 
lbs. per acre. Two stalks produced 872 Ibs. 
Three stalks, 884. The difference would doubt- 
less have been greater in favor of thin planting, 
had it been an unseasonable year. 

Early, medium, and late planting of cotton was 
tested with the following results: That planted 
on the 10th of April, without fertilizers (being 5 
rows, 70 yards,) made at the rate of 492 lbs. per 
acre ; on the 10th of May, 591 lbs.; on the 24th 
of May, 276 lbs. That fertilized and planted 
first made 801 lbs. The medium planting (10th 
May), 834 lbs. The last (24th May), 538 Ibs. 
Thus it is seen that the May planting, both with 
and without fertilizers, beat the early planting 
in April. The last planting would have done 
much better but for the caterpillars, which de- 
stroyed a good part of the crop. 

The proper width to plant cotton was tested on 
a section of thin land, to which 200 lbs. of am- 
moniated superphosphate was applied per acre, 
and four rows appropriated to each, which were 
all left one and two stalks in the hill. The rows 
24 feet wide, produced at the rate of 784 lbs. per 
acre; those 3 feet wide, 744 lbs.; 34 feet wide, 
715 lbs., and 4 feet wide, 701 lbs. In philosophi- 
sing upon this difference in favor of close plant- 
ing, there are three causes which seem to operate. 
1st. The fertilizer is disseminated over a larger 
space, conse juently more roots feed upon it, with 
less damage as to dry weather. Thus, 2,000 lbs. 
is scattered in a line of 5,800 yards, in 24 feet 
rows; while in 4 feet rows, it extends only 8,800 
yards. 2d. In wide rows there are fewer feeders 
at work to take up the soluble matters in the 
middles of the rows. 


——- Z 





Ratstne Fine LEAF rn Viretnra.—Mr. Simp- 
son, a very successful tobacco-raiser in Rich 
Valley, Smythe County, gives the annexed as 


his plan for the production and management of 


fine tobacco: “Any fresh land, with a good 
southern exposure, will grow fine tobacco.— 
Prepare the land by breaking with a narrow 
coulter, pick and burn the roots. When prac- 
ticable, check three feet apart, making a small 
hill on the check, avoid leaving chips, stones, 
clods or turf in or about the hill.—Plant as early 
in May as possible. As soon as the plants have 
taken a start to grow, clean the land thoroughly 
of all vegetation, using the hand to clean around 
the plant; in working the erop the second time, 
it is necessary to enlarge the hill; the work with 
the hoe is now finished. When the tobacco is 
large enough to top, strip four or five of the 
bottom leaves off, take out the bud, leaving eight 
or ten leaves, according to the strength of the 
land. It now becomes necessary to give close at- 
tention to the crop, in order to keep it clear of 
worms and suckers ; allow the plants to yellow on 
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the hills as much as possible before you cut. 
When thoroughly ripe, cut and house at once, 
putting eight plants on a stick, and the sticks 
eight inches apart. When the house is full let it 
stand without fire until the tails of tobacco on 
the bottom tier begin to yellow, then heat the 
house with coal to 90°, keeping the door open, 
that the air may circulate in the house, to pre- 
vent the tobacco going into a sweat. When as 
yellow as you want it, increase your heat in two 
hours from 90 to 140 deg., and as soon as the tails 
of the tobacco are dry, close the door tight; con- 
tinue this heat until the stems and stalks are 
cured, which will be usually in 48 hours. The 
manner of handling is the same as shipping to- 
bacco, except in classifying. I usually make five 
qualities. I should have stated that the house 
should be kept perfectly tight, and in damp 
weather a small fire should be kept in the house 
to dry the air.” Following this plan, Mr. 8. 
planted five acres of tobacco, the product 
which he shipped to Lynchburg and sold for 
$675, clear of shipping and warehouse expenses, 
making an average of $135 per acre. 


~ ‘Farmers’ Mectings, &s. 


Maryland State Agricultural Society. 


The monthly meeting for May was held on the 
7th ult., at the rooms of the Society, corner 
Eutaw and Fayette streets—President A. Bowie 
Davis in the chair. 

Genl. Geo. H. Steuart, from the committee on 
Legislation, made a final report, which was ac- 
cepted, and the thanks of the Society tendered 
the committee for their indefatigable endeavors 
to subserve the interests of the farmers of the 
State, against the adverse circumstances with 
which they had to contend. 

The President announced that he had received 
an invitation from W. H. Jackson, President of 
the National Agricultural Congress, for the ap- 
pointment of a delegate from this Society to 
attend the Convention to meet at Atlanta Ueo., 
on the 13th May—which was accepted. The 
President was requeste x to represent the Society, 
but stated his inability to do so, and Genl. Saml. 
Jones, President of the Faculty of the Maryland 
Agricultural College was selected. 

Mr. Sands presented a proposition from Mr. 
Vick, Florist, of New York, offering $50 in 
premiums to-amateurs who may exhibit the best 
specimens of Flowers at the next State Fair, 
raised from seeds obtained from him. Referred 
to the Committee on Premiums. 

Prof. Hutton, of the Maryland State Agricul- 
tural College, was called upon for an Essay on 
farm-yard manures, which it was understood he 
had intended to prepare for this meeting, but not 
having prepared it in time, its delivery was 
deferred to the next meeting. 

A paper was read from “Mr. D. Lawrence, of 
Howard Co., on the value, in its chemical and 


| financial aspects, of the sewage and other waste 
| matter of large cities, in the course of which it 


was stated that $1,500,000 worth of this valuable 
fertilizing matter was wasted in Baltimore every 
year, and if it were taken into the country 75,000 


| acres of land might thereby be enriched. 
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Mr. Sands, chairman of the committee ap- | 


pointed to take into consideration the subject of 
utilizing all waste matter and returning it to the 
agricultural districts as manures, made a report 
on the subject, a synopsis of which is given else- 
where—in connection therewith, a letter from 
Genl. G. H. Bier on the same subject was read— 
the subject was then referred back to the com- 
mittee, for any further action they might deem 
necessary. 

The President, Mr. Davis, by request, read a 
paper which had been prepared by him upon the 
subject of county roads, and which was intended 
to be laid before a meeting of the farmers of his 
county, (Montgomery,) called for the purpose. 
The President in introducing the subject, con- 
gratulated the Committee on Legislation, that at 
least one important subject they had been able 
successfully to bring before the Legislature, and 
that the bill presented by them and which had 
passed that body, contained a germ from which 
might spring the most important results to our 
State. By particular request we publish this 
valuable paper of Mr. Davis’, which he said was 
written directly after the passage of the bill 
alluded to. 

On motion a Committee consisting of Mr. D. 
Lawrence of Howard, Genl. G. H. Steuart of 
Anne Arundel, Dr. Merryman of Baltimore, E. 
J. Hall of Montgomery, and Dr. W. 8. McPher- 
son of Frederick Co., were appointed to investi- 
gate the condition and repairs of the county roads 
of Maryland. 

Mr. Sands offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of five, of which 
the President shall be Chairman, be appointed to 
wait upon the agent in this city for the sale of 
Peruvian guano, to ascertain whether some 
arrangements cannot be made by which farmers 
can purchase guano in small lots direct from the 
agent’s warehouse, as can now be done in New 
York. 

The committee appointed under this resolution 
is as follows: A. Bowie Davis, 8. Sands, Joseph 
H. Rieman, Jesse Slingluff and Genl. George 8S. 
Brown. 

The Society then adjourned to 4th June, at 
12, noon. 


Final Report of Committee on Legislation. 
Gen. Geo. H. Steuart, from the Committee on 
Legislation, reported, that one or more of its 
members were in daily attendance upon the Leg- 
islature, unremittingly pressing the bills under 
their charge, but that every bill, save one, which 
they proposed, met with opposition, which was 
unreasonable and unjust. And they say the evil 
effects of ignorance, prejudice and the selfishness 
of politicians must be overcome before any solid 
results can be obtained, it being evident that to 
the average legislator, agriculture and all its 
incidents, was a matter of little interest. 

The bill relating to County Roads was the only 
one passed in the shape proposed by the commit- 
tee. Bills relating to Vagrant Stock and Taxa- 
tion of Dogs, in lieu of those prepared by the 
committee and which failed on account of the 
hostile action of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, were reported in the Senate and became 
laws. 


The Vagrant Stock bill is merely declara- | 
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tory of pre-existing law, and changes the mode 
of procedure as to estrays, the enforcement of 
the law being left to private citizens instead of 
being required of public officers, as the committee 
contended should be the case. 

The committee opposed, as directed by the 
Society, the Dog Law as passed by the House, 
before the Senate Committee on Agriculture, and 
succeeded in preventing the passage of the obnox- 
ious measure, but not the adoption of its own 
bill, or any other which could be heartily ap- 
proved, the bill which was passed having its 
essential and important features impaired, if not 
rendered total y inefficient, by the provision 
exempting from tax one dog for each household. 

The committee's bill to repeal the article of the 
code, depriving sheep owners of the right of action 
for sheep injured by dogs, was passed by the Sen- 
ate, but being referred in the House to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, it was reported upon 
adversely and was lost. The Immigration bill 
failed from want of a fair examination of its pro- 
visions, and lack of interest, although the passage 
of the bill was sought without any appropriation 
from the State. 

In speaking of the lack of appreciation by the 
Legislature of the interests to be protected, the 
evils to be remedied or the measures proposed, 
the committee say: Farmers themselves are 
largely responsible for the failure to secure proper 
legislation, as many of them are utterly blind, not 
only to their own true interests, but to the plain 
rights of others, and as long as the constituent 
is wrong in theory and practice, it is idle to expect 
the representative to advocate proper measures. 

[The above is but a brief abstract of the able 
and spirited report of the committee; we regret 
our inability to give it entire, from want of space. | 

Report on City Sewage, &c. 

Mr. Sands, from the Committee on Sewage, &c., 
made a report to the State Agricultural Society, 
at the May meeting, in which they say that the 
subject of Sewage is now attracting much atten- 
tion both in England and France, and that in 
the latter, the experiments already made have 
been so far successful as to cause an advance in 
the value of land within the range of their opera- 
tions—the plan adopted being the carrying off 
of the water from the gutters of the streets to 
reservoirs outside the city, whence it is dis- 
tributed to the farming lands for their fertiliza- 
tion. In ene of these districts of France, as is 
shown ina recent report from our Agricultural 
Department at Washington, “the inspectors 
general of French agriculture, assembled during 
the last Fall at Gennevilliers to examine the 
works undertaken by the city of Paris for the 
purpose of drawing off a portion of the sewage 
of that city and applying it as a fertilizer to farms. 
Their conclusions were embodied in a decree of 
the minister of agriculture, in which prizes are 
offered to persons who, by the use of these 
waters, may secure special improvements in 
production. These prizes will consist of works 
of art and of medals of gold, silver, and bronze, 
and will be awarded by a jury, consisting of two 
inspectors of agriculture, a deputy, a municipal 
counsellor of Paris, a horticultural gardener, 
and two agriculturists.” 
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On another branch of the inquiry submitted to 
the consideration of the Committee, as to the 
utilization of the Night Soil of cities, the report 
is principally confined to the effort recently made 
to introduce into this city a plan for the manu- 
facture of Poudrette. The city council had ap- | 
propriated the sum of $4000 for the purchase of 
a mill to test the feasibility of the plan to accom- | 
plish the purposes proposed by the inventors, 
but the Mayor, being convinced that it had not | 
been sufficiently tesied to insure profitable 
results, deemed it inexpedient to appropriate the | 
money of the people upon an untried measure, | 
vetoed the ordinance; and the councils failed | 
to pass it over his veto. | 

The Committee in concluding their report, of | 
which this is but a brief abstract, say, “that they 
cannot but express their astonishment that a| 
material, now a nuisance, yet possessing qualities | 
but little inferior to that for which we are expend- 
ing untold millions in far off countries to restore | 
to our lands some portion of that fertility of | 
which they have been robbed by improvident | 
cultivation, should never have been sufficiently 
utilized for the purpose, but, as remarked by the | 
venerable Professor Hallowell, in his letter here- | 
tofore read before the Society, “ we are perfectly 
convinced when the want is felt with sufficient | 
intensity, a plan will readily be conceived for 
effecting the waste refuse and excrementitious 
matters, deodorized and dried, to be returned again 
to the soil ;’ and from the universal attention now 
being paid to the subject of manure, both in 
Europe and America, the time seems close at 
hand when this, as well as many of the other 
substances known to man as capable of being 
turned to account for the improvement of our 
lands, will speedily be introduced to the world 
in such forms as will make them most available 
to the purposes of agriculture. 

The Committee also report, that an English 
Company had obtained a contract from the 
municipal authorities of Paris, for the manufac- 
ture of Poudrette, upon a new system, from the 
contents of the sinks of that city. 

In the conclusion of the Report the Committee 
remarks :— 

“We would most respectfully suggest to the 
Society, that perhaps it could not amid the mul- 
tifarious duties devolving upon it, render a more 
acceptable service to those of whom they may be 
considered the representatives,—the agriculturists 
of Maryland,—than to have a watchful guardian- 
ship over all matters pertaining to the wants of 
the farmer upon the all-important subject of a 
full supply of the necessary means for the fertiliz- 
ing of their lands—none other can begin to com- 
pare with it in importance to their present as 
well as their future interests and well-being.” 


County Roads. 


The following is the paper read by Mr. Davis, | 
President of the Maryland State Agricultural 
Society, at its May meeting :— 

The Legislature of Maryland, just closed, at 
the instance of the State Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association, passed a law, which, in 
conjunction with existing laws, if rightly execu- 
ted and put in force, may be made very beneficial | 
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to the people, and of great advantage to the sev- 
eral counties of the State. 

In effect, it has created and made the County 
Commissioners a corporation and body politic, 
and among other duties, given them plenary 
powers over the county roads. They have, under 
this law, authority to lay out new roads, and to 
close, alter and improve old roads, with power 
to employ an engineer, appoint managers and 
supervisors, and generally to direct, controi and 
manage the whole system of locating, altering, 
improving and directing the repair and manage- 
ment of the public roads and of the several 
counties as in their judgement shall seem best for 


| the public good; with authority to levy upon 


the taxable property of the people a sufficient 
sum to meet and cover the expense of such man- 
agement and control of county roads. “3 

It is scarcely necessary at this day, to dwe'l 
upon the importance of good roads to an agri- 
cultural and suburban people. On their good or 
bad condition depends their comfort, character 
and welfare. They are the true index of the 
state of civilization to which a community have 
advanced. They largely influence the vaiue of 
land, and the cost of transporting to market the 
productions of the soil depends upon the good or 
bad condition of the public roads leading to mar- 
ket towns. Hence they largely influence the 
profit aud loss account of the farmer, as well as 
the value of land. 

These observations are preliminary to the in- 
troduction of the mode or plan by which public 
roads in other countries and in other States have 
been brought to a high state of perfection, and by 
which those States and countries, in population, 
wealth and the Comforts and conveniences of life, 
have outstripped the good old State of Maryland. 

First, in our good old mother country, Eng- 
land, whose government is marked by a quick 
perception and prompt action to adapt its laws 
to the wants, welfare aud improvement of the 
people, the Parishes of the counties are sepa- 
rately charged with the laying out, construction, 
preservation and repair of the public roads. 

Second, where we would least expect it, from 
her moist climate and soil, and the excitable 
character of her people, Ireland, from recent and 
most authentle sources, presents an example 
worthy of imitation. There, the Baronies, sub- 
division of counties, are charged as in England, 
with the construction, preservation and repair of 
their public or county roads. 

And thirdly, we are forced to give to Massa- 
chusetts, whose example has been in this respect 
followed by several of the Northern and Western 
States, the first place in the construction and pres- 
ervation of her public roads. There, like in 
England and Ireland, the Towns or townships, 
sub-divisions of counties, are charged with the 
same duty. 

All these names, parish, barony and town, 
answer to our sub-division of //éstricts. Coun- 
ties being large sub-divisions of States, appro- 
priately retain functions, such as Assizes, County 
Courts, Orphans’ Courts, Commissioners of Tax 
and Review, and for the election of members of 
Parliament, or, in this country, to the Legisla- 
ture, the law-making power. But in the local 
matters of free schools, care of the poor, (out- 
pensioners,) and public roads, all old, well settled 
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and well governed States and countries, have {lever of human action, 


found by experience that it is far cheaper and bet- 
ter to bring these questions as nearly home to the 
people immediately interested as possible—and 
thus the sub-divisions of Parishes in England, 
Baronies in Ireland, and Towns in Massachu- 
setts and many of our other States, to which they 
are remitted. 

To bring the question home to us of Montgom- 
ery, for instance, 
interest have the people of Berry's district in 
either the free schools, pensioners or public roads 
in Medley’s district? and vice versus. In the 
Board of County Commissioners, when either of 
these subjects are brought up for consideration, 
the Commissoner from Berry’s district, in conse- 
quence of his want of information of the local 
feelings and wants of the people of Medley’s, will 


as a matter of course defer to and depend upon | 
the representation and wishes of the Commis- ; 


sioner from that district. And in turn, when the 
same questions come up from Berry's district, the 
Commissioner from Medley’s will, in recollection 
of the courtesy and consideration of his friend 
from Berry’s, be just as deferential, yielding and 
dependent upon the representation and wishes 
of his friend from Berry’s, and so on all around 
the five districts of the county. Practically, 
then, instead of the judgment, action and decis- 
ion of five commissioners upon these interesting 


and important local questions, we, in fact and | 


effect, have but the will, judgment and decision 
of one single man. 


For these questions the per diem and mileage 
of four commissioners might just as well be saved 
tu the county, by allowing each commissioner, 
upon these purely local questions, to hold his 
court at home and in his own district, near to the 
people most interested, where without expense 
or inconvenience they can present their wishes, 
advice or remonstrance as the case may be, and 
where such advice and remonstrance could be 
made to be felt and respected; or, what is far 
better, as in each of the cases to which I 
have referred, namely, England, Ireland and 
Massachusetts, appoint or elect local boards of 
twelve men in each district, (the number chosen 


both in England and Ireland) to direct, manage | 
Let the expe- | 
riment for a trial be made first with the public | 


and control these local questions. 


roads, as the law authorizes, in each of the elec- 


tion districts, to whom shall be remitted the en- | 


tire management, control, supervision and repair 
of the public roads in each district. 


charge of by said boards of local road managers. 
This will then essentially be the much-coveted 
and talked-of local self-government. 


The people run no risk in making this experi- 


ment. If my suggestion could prevail, it would 
be that these local boards serve the first year, at 
least, without compensation. Even if paid the 
usual per diem, their cost, meeting but twice in 
each year, (which elsewhere has been found quite 
often ‘enough) would be nothing, compared with 
the cost every year of Examiners (whose place 
the board would take) to view, open and alter 
roads, build bridges, &c., and that the public 
roads would be better and more economically 
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| the opening and repair of public roads. 
| sentiment prevails that under our present system 


I would ask, What particular | 


| option of paying or not, 


| To the Editors of the 


| had been arranged for that day. 


The expense | 


to be charged upon the particular district taken | which send out two 


| seed ears in a dry place. 
| seed, he should aim to get it free of rye and filth. 





repaired, it would be to reverse the great moving 
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viz: 
cannot for a moment doubt. 

A very large sum is now annually levied for 
A strong 


a self-interest, we 


much of this money is causelessly spent, if not 
actually wasted. By the great body of the peo- 
ple four-fifths of the roads upon Which this 
money is used are never seen, nor have they the 
smallest interest in them. Yet under the present 
plan they are taxed, and have to pay for them. 
The plan under consideration is to relieve the 


| people from paying what they never see, use, or 


have any interest in; and to give them the 


for what they daily see, 
use, and have a direct personal interest in. The 


| appointment of twelve men (as practiced in the 


instances to which I have referred) gives every 
neighborhood, and every section of a neighbor- 
hood, an opportunity to be represented ; and the 
advantage of the collected wisdom of twelve men 
(upon a subject so personally interesting to all) 
cannot be doubted, or over-estimated. * 
Very respectfully, A. B. Davis. 
Greenwood, April, 1874. 


Gunpowder Farmers’ Club. 


American Farmer: 

The last meeting of the , Gunpowder Agricul- 
tural Club was held April 25, at the residence of 
Jno. D. Matthews. The prevale nce of a rain 
storm lessened the attendance of members, and 
likewise prevented the trial of corn drills, which 
The question 
of how to select and preserve cereal and grass 
seeds, was appointed for the meeting, but in dis- 
cussion, embraced chiefly corn, wheat and clover. 
The following gentlemen participated : 

I. M. Price—would select from our own crops. 
It isa good idea to select corn for seed as the 
crop is being gathered—he would take the best 
filled and most perfect. Wheat for seed should 
be allowed to get thoroughly ripe—wheat cut at 
the right stage for making flour is too green for 
seed; with grass seeds we should be very partic- 
ular. He would prefer cutting hisown. In buy- 
ing we are apt to get a good deal of filth. Of 
late years much of the timothy seed sold in mar- 
ket is gathered in the lofts of the hay-packers. 
He knows parties who make it a business. 

W. W. Matthews.—Corn for seed should be 
selected from the standing corn by taking the 
ripest and deepest grained ear from those stalks 
Corn thus propagated will 
ripen earlier the next year. He would place the 
In sowing wheat for 


A. C. Scott presented ideas similar in the main 


| to those expressed by the two preceding gentle- 
| men. 


Thought there was no objection in select- 
ing seed from cut-up corn, if not cut up too early. 
Observing this precaution in practice, he had 
found his cut-up corn heavier than the topped. 

Ed. Scott selects his corn for seed as he feeds 
the crop away; thought, however, the plan pur- 
sued by W. : Matthews a good one, though it 
is better still to change the seed often. Saves 
clover with the cradle, letting the piles lie in the 
field till dry. 





I. M. Price thought clover seed could be most 
conveniently, cheaply and satisfactorily saved by 
the use of the Champion reaper. He explained 
how the machinery is so adjusted as to suffer the 
heads to gather on the platform until it is desi- 
rable to remove them, when, at a touch of the 


foot, the rake comes down and sweeps them otf 


and deposits them out of the way. 

A. J. Gent thought corn for seed should be 
allowed to stand longer than that intended for 
feeding, that it may ripen thoroughly ; wheat for 
seed, likewise. 

Jno. D. Matthews thought W. W. Matthews’ 


plan for corn the correct one, where there are | 


the earlier is more tho- 
roughly ripened at pulling time. Wheat, for 
seed, should be in a perfectly ripe state. Had 
heard of a party who saved his seed when he 


two ears on a stalk; 


threshed his wheat, by striking the sheaves over | 
a barrel; this caused the ripest, and hence most | 


perfect grains to fall. He has no doubt it is the 
best plan. He has obtained the best seeds by 
sowing his own, not by changing. By care in 
selecting, we would derive as much benefit from 
our own as by getting from other parties ; he had, 
however, once had a heavy yield from Seneca 
seed, (wheat). 

Mr. Rush Roberts (a guest) told of a party 
who had sowed Seneca wheat. It run out,and at 
the end of the third year became almost too light 
to make flour. 

W. W. Matthews is so situated that he can 
change bis wheat for clean, without extra cost, 
so he seldom sows his own. He cannot see that 
he derives any advantage from changing. 

Mr. Roberts generally selects his seed corn out 
of his own crib by taking the best he comes to; 
never had any trouble in getting it to vegetate. 
He had stuck to one kind of wheat (Boughton). 
He thinks it best to sow his own clover seed; 
whether profitable or not is determinable by yield 
and price. A good yield is 24 bushels (per acre). 
Cost of getting out 1-7, with 2 hands and horses 
furnished, making 1-7 more. No machine gets 
all the seed out. He had the best sets by sowing 
the hulls thick (1 bushel per acre). He thought 
it paid him to save his timothy seed. He gath- 
ered with the sickle from fence corners. 

Mr. Miller (a guest) approved of taking the 
best ear from the stalks which showed two (for 
seed corn). 

The presence of Messrs. Roberts and Miller, 
constituted an extremely agreeable feature of the 
occasion. The former represented the justly cel- 
ebrated Sandy Spring Club, (Montgomery Co.,) 
now neara third of a century old; the latter a 
similar very successful organization of the same 
Vicinity, T@, 

Balto. Co., May 9, "74. 


—~e@- 


Tosacco CuLTURE.—Alex. Beal, of St. Mary’s 
county, Md., in 1873 applied broadcast five 
hundred pounds of “Excelsior’ per acre on four 


and ahalf acres of land, and raised and sold | 


eleven hogsheads of fine tobacco, weighing over 
nine thousand pounds, worth nearly nine hundred 
dollars, from the four and a half acres. 
“Excelsior” is manufactured by J. J. Turner & 
Co., of this city, and it is specially adapted to the 
growth of tobacco. 
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Correspondence. 


Our French Letter. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Spring has made its appearance this year with- 
out its ordinary. following of storms, gusts, and 
hail. A few furtive sunbeams were visible to 
, wish it welcome. Vegetation has been extremely 

prudent in displaying no haste to appear in all 
its glories, which is not the less remarkable after 
our mild winter. There is not a little uneasiness 
notwithstanding, that trials are in store for youth- 
ful vegetable life,—as the result of years of expe- 
| rience tend to almost establish this law, that fogs 
; during March are ever followed by frosts in the 
learly part of May. Last month the fogs were 
very frequent. Apart from the anxieties of this 
immediate future, the most grand activity is 
everywhere discernible after the relative repose 
of winter. Everybody is at work in the fields; 
the spring sowings have been every where accom- 
plished under the most favorable circumstances, 
and the late temperate rains secure an opening 
success. 
| Agricultural Education and Farmers’ Clubs 
We write and speak a good deal on the im- 
portance of agricultural education, but we can 
never indulge in either too much. Farming and 
gardening are for youth a joy, and for old age a 
|solace. When making up our minds to retire 
| (having arrived at the shady side of fifty) from 
the active duties of life, it is of a retreat in the 
'country and its soothing attractions that come 
uppermost to the mind. Hemee, why a large 
party in France advocates the compulsory teach- 
ing of the principles of agriculture, not only in 
the primary, but in the higher schools and col- 
leges, which will not be without fruit for all in 
their decline of life, irrespective of their sphere. 
Efforts are also being made to establish in the 
district schools, modest agricultural museunis, 
containing tiny models of farm implements, and 
the specimens of the natural productions of the 
neighborhood, and to promote the exchange of 
such products between the several schools, while 
soliciting kindred donations wherever practica- 
ble. It has been remarked, that in the desire to 
instruct agricultural pupils, the necessity of pre- 
paring qualified professors to educate them is 
overlooked. The plan of ambulatory lectures on 
agriculture works well in France, as it, in addi- 
tion, teaches the teacher. At Treves,in Rhkenish 
Prussia, the system of “Peasants’ Clubs” has ad- 
mirably succeeded. These are held in the sub- 
urban wine or beer shops, in a room apart, and 
not less frequently thanonce a month. Farmers 
of all ranks punctually attend; no drinking hab- 
its are encouraged; sobriety reigns. The mem- 
bers pay two francs a year subscription. When 
the meeting opens, one member is selected to 
advocate the pro of a question and another the 
con. These are the counsel, and the members 
can speak in support of either view as they please. 
The subjects ventilated are such as interest the 
locality, and collateral information is brought in 
only when it may promote that end. Thus, a 
new mode of culture is debated, a new variety of 
plant or breed of stock discussed, or both under- 
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taken by some members to be tested under diver- 
gent conditions. These clubs found mutual asso- 
ciations for the insurance of cattle; against dam- 
ages caused by hail; a few have established loan | 
funds, and act as central agents for purchasing 
seeds and manures directly from the first-class 
wholesale dealers. The secret of the success of 
these clubs consists simply in the nominal sub- 
scription, the equality observed among the mem- 
bers, and the never indulging in banquets or 
drinking parties. The discussion still continues 
respecting the principal agricultural college of 
France at Grignon, as to whether the State ought 
to cultivate the farm, or to return to the old plan: 
that of merely paying the professors, &c.; letting 
the grounds to an intelligent agriculturist, who, 
while conforming to the educational wants of the 
establishment, would at the same time carry on 
operations at his own risks and perils. 
Improvement of French Horses. 

The Society for the Improvement of the Breed 
of Horses has held its annual show in Paris.— 
There were 415 entries, of which 215 were four- 
year olds, and the remainder five and six. Of 
the total, 282 were’from the classic breeding dis- 
tricts of Normandy, 81 from the west of France, 
and 17 from the south. The remainder came 
from divers parts of the country. The object of| 

-the society is to ameliorate the breed of carriage 
and saddle horses, as well as for their training. | 
Bay horses, as usual, formed the majority, and 
the very few dapple-greys prove that this color 
is not at all in favor. The general character of 
the show is that of an excellent average, satis- 
factory above all in a cavalry point of view.— 
There is progress beyond doubt to record in favor | 
of the Normand exhibits, but perhaps something 
is to be desired in the animals set apart for repro- | 
duction, Now the want of good average horses | 
is much felt in France, attention being concen- | 
trated both by the government and private indi- | 
viduals on the development of pure blood. There | 
are breeding studs subventioned by the State; 
many object to this arrangement, and suggest, 
instead, the purchase of stallions and their locali- | 
zation in central districts. Others propose to 
leave all to private industry. Belgium gave up 
the practice of State breeding studs, but has had 
to indirectly return to it. It would seem that in | 
France the great object is to have a horse highly 
adapted to war purposes, or horses capable of! 
being at once applied to purposes of national | 
defence. The new law on military reorganiza- 
tion intends to exempt stallions from the army, 
as being inconvenient when in company with | 
mares, and to induce their being castrated at an 
early age. Stallions, in case of requisition, would 
only be allowed an insignificant indemnity. Dark 
horses for cavalry purposes bring a higher price 
than light-colored animals. I have seen during | 
the late invasion the German commissariat with 
none but stallions yoked to miles of wagons and 
carts, and unhappily nearly all seized French 
entire horses. More care is of late given to the| 
feet of horses; the shoeing is renewed every | 
fourth or fifth week, and the hoofs after being 
preliminarily moistened, are rubbed weekly with 
a grease, where yellow wax, Venice turpentine, 
linseed oil, &c., enter as ingredients. Popular 
veterinary lectures are to be inaugurated, divested 
of technicalities, and devoted more to the pre-| 
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servation of the health of animals rather than to 
their cures. 
Southdowns in France. 

The friends of the Southdown sheep are in 
jubilation. It is now thirty years since South- 
downs were first imported from England into 
this country, and here, as elsewhere, they occupy 
ever the first letter in the first line as possessing 
all the qualities for precocious and excellent 
meat. The admirers of the Merinos upbraided 
the Southdowns, not with producing a lesser 
quantity of wool, so much as that that wool was 
coarse. In the exhibition of Merino Sheep espe- 
cially, recently held in the department of the 
Seine-et-Marne, the second prize for fineness of 
wool was carried off by three Southdown rams, 
in the midst of the best Merinos from la Brie. 
M. Lambrecht, of Vienna, draws attention to a 
malady, “tremblings” (prunigo lombaire) peculiar 
to sheep folds, where races may be undergoing 
amelioration, or where the animals are fed on 
richer food. The food appears to be the princi- 
pal cause of the disease; such as a forage abun- 
dant, but poor; or bitter and derived from 
marshy lands, or from light, sandy soils, with in- 
sufficient pasturage. The absence of mineral 
matters in the food, perhaps principally phospho- 
rus, is the chief cause of the malady, as mixing 
bone dust and powdered chalk—observing ordi- 
nary hygienic cares—with the food, cures. 

Guano and Artificial Fertilizers, 

The demand for commercial manures has 
taken an enormous extension this season, and 
their price is regulated by that of Peruvian gua- 
no. ‘To combat the cruel frauds still committed, 
the agents of the Peruvian government publish 
every week the analyses of all cargoes of guano 
on their arrival in France, and the local authori- 
ties throughout the country have been officially 
advised to urge upon the farmers to purchase 
from accredited agents only. Belgium consumes 
70,000 tons of Peruvian guano annually, and one- 
half that quantity is adulterated with foreign 
matters, which vary from 15 to 30 percent. A 
ship on clearing Antwerp, has a portion of her 
cargo in pure guano, and the fact is certified on 
her papers. But on passing down the river, or 
through a canal, she stops during the night along- 
side a lighter in waiting, and takes in her due 
supply of sand, ashes, &c. On arriving at her 
destination, her papers attest, of course, her cargo 
is genuine. This brings us to the only check, 
that of having analysed all commercial manures, 
not received directly from the depot or the fac- 
tory. The Belgian small farmers subscribe so 
much per week; towards raising the means to 
purchase the genuine article from a genuine 
source, and these co-operative societies have pro- 
duced marked benefits. On the continent the 
fabricated manures are as a general rule only re- 
garded as auxiliaries with farm-yard manure; 
when applied as top-dressings to young cereals, 
they are invariably covered or harrowed in.— 
Sulphate of ammonia, at the rate of one cwt. per 
acre, is the favorite spring stimulant for wheat, 
taking care never to sow it during wet weather, 
but a few days before the rain arrives. Rotating 
crops is based on the belief, that the second does 
not take the same quantitative substances from 
the soil as the first, and that the third may extract 
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matters of a different quality from the second, 
or from both. However, science has yet to ex- 
plain, why, in France at all events, clover dies 
out or dwindles, though manured, in the course 
of three successive years ; while potatoes, identi- 
cal with clover in point of analysis, continue to 
flourish on the same soil almost indefinitely ? 
Parsnips, Clover, &c. 

The Brittany parsnip is becoming a favorite, 
and its culture is extending. In that part of 
France the parsnip is so esteemed as almost to 
exclude other roots. It is substituted for oats 
when horses do not work, at the rate of 16 Ibs. 
a day; it fattens cattle, and increases the richness 
of the milk. Pigs prefer it to all other food, and 


they receive 9 tbs. of the cooked root four times | 


per day. Resisting the winter season well, the 
parsnip is allowed to remain in the soil as long 
as possible, only removing a supply for four days 
at a time. 

In the drying of clover there 
leaves from the frequent turnings. In the north 
of Germany a better process is adopted. The 
swath on being cut, is raked into small heaps; 
women follow and bind each heap into a sheaf, 
placing it in an upright position, the flowers 
uppermost, taking care to turn the bundle to the 
sun two or three days before carting it home. 
In Burgundy it is a general remark among mow- 
ers, that when the summer is very hot, and the 
forage cut too green, it is certain to suffer from 
spontaneous combustion when stacked. 

M. Corenwinder has been most happy in the 
success that has attended his popular lectures on 
chemistry for farmers. He hardly employs a 
technical term, and where he does, he so explains 
it that an infant can comprehend it. In a dis- 
course on phosphorus, he showed how this ele- 
ment enters into the domain of animal and vege- 
table life, and, above all, into the economy of re- 
production. Essential to life, its presence_is 
equally so in the aliments which support life. | 
Its role is closely united with that of nitrogen 
and its mysterious importance is best seen in its | 
effects. After passing into the succulent stem, 
and the flower, it concentrates itself in the seed, 
andthe stem of the plant being thus a kind of 
empty house, is in due time occupied by silica, 
iron and lime. The fibres—these skeletons of 
the plant—are characterized by an absence of 
phosphorus, while the frame work of animals— 
the bones—contain it largely. Nature has con- 
centrated phosphorus in the seed of plants, in the 
pollen of flowers, in the smelt of fishes, as He has 
in the brain of animals. 

Paris, April 18, ’74. 


is much loss of 
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Fertilizers, the Credit System, 
High Prices. 


To the Editors American Farmer: 

Professor Ville, in his admirable work on 
“Chemical. Manures,” observes very truthfully 
that all successful farming depends upon heavy 
manuring. 

The great fault with our Southern farmers is, 
that they cultivate too much surface and too 
much poor land. They spend too much money 
in labor and not enough in manures. Our old 
fogies are constantly going back upon the past, 


contending that in the olden times they made 


| good crops without fertilizers, and that we should 


do sonow. They ignore the fact that the most 
unaccountable changes have taken place, and 
that it is much more difficult to farm it success- 
fully now than it was fifty yearsago. Take 
wheat for instance. If the same system were 
attempted now that prevailed then, most of our 
lands would scarcely yield seed. But whilst these 
important changes have taken place, a kind Provy- 
idence has not left us without a remedy to meet 
them. The concentrated or chemical manures 
have been providently placed within our reach, 
and it is both our duty and interest to use them. 

These fertilizers have become a necessity, and 
there is but little successful farming without 
them. Immense quantities of these fertilizers 
are now being used, but in consequence of the 
extensive adulterations practiced in their manu- 
facture, and the high prices prevailing, thus far 
but little profit has been realized from their use. 
There is no denying the fact that the prices of 
these fertilizers are much too high, but this evil 
is not due to the seller or manufacturer alone. It 
is chargeable in a great degree to the farmers 
themselves. They will buy on credit, and the 
credit system necessitates immense cost and 
heavy losses in the shape of bad debts, which 
must be anticipated by a wide margin of profits. 
It may be safely estimated that a credit business 
involves a loss of at least 25 per cent. upon the 
gross amount of sales. This immense doss, which 
falls mainly upon the farmer, might all be saved 
by the general adoption of a cash system. But 
it is contended that a cash system is altogether 
impracticable, because the farmer cannot raise 
the cash. One of the most prominent frailties of 
our fallen natures is to be constantly magnifying 
| prospective difficulties. Doubtless a too-sudden 
| change from a credit to a cash system would 
cause considerable interruption in the general 
| current of trade, and many would be unable to 
| procure their usual supplies for a while, but the 
difficulties would be much less than is generally 
anticipated. A little pinching necessity occa- 
| sionally is very necessary in schooling the char- 
‘acter, and forcing us into habits of self-denial and 
economy. It bas the further effect of sharpening 
the wits, and stimulating the energies in a most 
wonderful manner. If credit were generally 
denied the farmer, a little pinching necessity 
would soon prompt him to raise the ways and 
means necessary, and the natural flow of trade 
would soon set in again. Co-operation is the 
great remedy for these evils, but the co-operative 
system is impracticable except upon a cash basis. 
Co-operation not only brings down prices, but it 
breaks up monopolies, and unfair and unjust 
combinations of other interests. Many farmers 
who cannot raise the cash necessary for their 
guano purchase, can make arrangements equal 
to cash. Let them arrange with their commis- 
sion merchants to accept their drafts on time. 
There is scarcely a respectable farmer in the 


country who cannot effect such an arrangement 


if he would make the proper efforts. Let the 
farmer pledge his crops, and let it be distinctly 
provided that when he draws upon his commis- 


| sion merchant on time, he is to put his crops in 


the hands of the merchant on time to meet his 
draft at maturity, so that he will not be compelled 
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to advance the money. But in carrying out this 
arrangement good faith and punctuality are 
indispensable on the part of the farmer. The 
acceptance of the commission merchant can be 
used as cash, for the very moment it falls due it 
is paid. 

If the farmer is compelled to buy on time, it is 
much better that he should get his accommodation 
at the hands of his commission merchant than 
anybody else, because, in the first place, he makes 
his commissions for selling the farmer’s crops, 
and when they are sold he has the proceeds in his 
own hands with which to meet the farmer's drafts. 
This arrangement enables the farmer to get some 
benefit from our banking institutions, which is 
generally denied him. Credit as conducted in the 
cities is a good thing, but it is ruinous in the 
country, and it is particularly hazardous at this 
time, when much demoralization exists 
amongst the masses, and the homestead and other 
exemptions cover three-fourths of the personal 
property of the State. Wa. HouMan. 

Cumberland Co., Va. 


-@- 
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The Farmer—Crops—Granges. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

It seems strange why men should put off so 
many things they know should be done, waiting 
for “a more convenient season.” Ever since its 
re-apppearance has the good old American Farm- 
er been coming to me promptly on the first of the 
month, without even a second invitation, as if it 
were sure that the good things it brought with 
it would secure its welcome. All this time I have 
resolved over and over again to say something 
for it, but some how or other have never found 
time; but I will take time to-night. 

The May number of your journal has afforded 
me much pleasure. I am not acquainted with 
Mr. Gilmer, but his letters to the American 
Furmer, and the Southern Planter and Farmer, 
have afforded me much pleasure—none more 
than his article in your May No. in regard to 
improving a Virginia farm. 

Some I know class all who have passed a cer- 
tain age as “old fogies,”’ but they are wrong. A 
very characteristic feature of the American 
Farmer is its standard. Say what we may, read 
what journals we may, when we are looking over 
the pages of the Americun Farmer we feel sure 
that we are conversing with gentlemen—as it were 
with the old aristocracy—the very e/ite—(its edi- 
tors’ names assures us of this.) We love to meet 
these old gentlemen, we wish they could always 
remain with us. Of course we are glad to see 
the young come out and take hold—for they must 
sooner or later—but an idea very prevalent 
among young men now-a-days is, that all old 
folks are fogies and should not be listened to. We 
young folks should remember that old saying, 
that “ young folks think old folks are fools, but 
old folks know young folks are.’ For me there 
is nothing so pleasant as to listen tu the teach- 
ings of these old and tried advisers who have 
long ago seen and felt what we must in time see 
and feel. * * ” " 

Here, we are backward in our corn crop. The 
incessant rain has kept the ground so wet and 
cold that few have been able to plant any. The 


Spring here has been a very backward and cold 
one, (snow and hail on the 29th of April), but the 
farmers are still cheerful and are trying to make 
up by preparing their land well by thorough 
cross-plowing and harrowing. 

I have a half-bushel of corn that I raised from 
the 150 grains of Hudson Corn you sent me last 
Spring, which I shall plant. It was a dry season, 
but it had two and three ears per stalk, and 
ripened fully three weeks earlier than the com- 
mon field corn. The wheat crop is promising, as 
also the oat crop. 

We are plodding along “in the even tenor of 
our way,” trying to do our best, never having 
found out “what shall we do,” unless it be to get 
rid of our present labor system, and poor-to-be- 
relied-upon laborers. But “The Grangers” are 
organizing here fast, and perhaps we may find 
some relief from our present embarrassments by 
organizing, clubbing and acting together. Hay- 
ing occupied too much of your valuable space 
and time already, we will close, asking you to take 
the will for the deed. Very truly, 

H. W. Cossy. 

Glenmorlan, Halifax Co., Va., May 8,’74. 


The Dairy. 


Co-operative Dairying—No. 5. 
BY 0. 8. BLISS, SEC’¥Y VERMONT DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Creamaries. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

The term Creamary isacomprehensive one. It 
was originally applied to those establishments 
intended for the utilization of what had before 
been, practically, a waste product—the surplus 
milk of the city milkmen—by the production of 
another commercial article, cream, for which 
there was a limited demand. The manufacture 
of butter from the ultimate residue of the cream, 
when it could no longer be kept sweet, was 
another feature. The first object sought was the 
production of cream. There is no standard of 
cream; it may contain 25 or 75 per cent. of butter 
and be cream all the same ; so far as the sale of it 
from the milkman’s cart isconcerned. Of course, 
then, it was desirable to adopt that system of 
setting the milk which would give the largest 
quantity of cream for commercial purposes, with- 
out any reference whatever to the quality, @. e. 
the butter content. Another, and but little less 
important object was to keep the cream sweet as 
long as possible. For the purpose named the 
pool and pail system of setting, sometimes called 
the Orange county system, was most admirably 
adapted. It would be difficult finding a better, 
and no improvement upon it has ever been in- 
vented. This system consists of a pool of cold 
spring water, and narrow deep pails, usually not 
over 7 or 8 inches in dismeter, and 20 inches 
deep, which are filled nearly full and plunged in 
the water. The amount of cream produced by 
this method was very large in proportion to that 
produced in the old-fashoned flat milk pans, and 
it was in a most excellent condition for any use. 
Every appearance was favorable to the new 
system; the old theory that milk must be set in 
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shallow vessels was exploded by two or three 
experiments in test tubes. The deeper the milk 
was set the larger the percentage of cream that 
rose upon it. The whole host of careless experi- 
menters who accept appearances for facts, and 
jump at conclusions on insufficient evidence, pro- 
nounced deep setting better than shallow, and 
the pool and pail system was recommended for 
general adoption everywhere. Enthusiasts pro- 
nounced it the only system of value, and 
denounced all others as relics of barbarism. 
Many persons adopted the system without 
hesitation, but some, who had their business well 
in hand and knew pretty nearly what their but- 
ter product should be, were surprised not to 
realize their expectations. Investigation led to 
the conviction that they had been deluded; that 


though they got large, very large, quantities of 


cream, the butter was not there. Large num- 
bers of such men have discarded the system after 
giving ita fair and careful trial. Others who 
were using it in the creamaries where both butter 
and cheese are made, continue its use, chiefly 
because they dread the expense and trouble of 
making the change. With them, moreover, it is 
of less moment that they get all of the cream, for 
what is left in the milk goes into the cheese, 
where it isneeded. But with the mass of investi- 
gating dairymen the system has grown into 
very great disfavor. There is a class of men 
who having once embraced an error, are ready 
always thereafter to fight for it rather than con- 
fess their mistake. Some of that class have un- 
fortunately undertaken to promulgate the 
doctrine of deep setting, and of course they must 
pursue it to the bitter end. The very zeal and 
enthusiasm of such men always win for them 
adherents against every protestation of friends, 
or even of those who have carefully investigated 
the subject. Such will not be convinced till they 
have seen and tasted for themselves. We have 


knowledge of at least one striking example of 


this latter kind. A creamary was fitted up only 


lust year with the deep pails, and at the end of 


the season the managers, after a thorough inves- 
tigation of their affairs, confessed that the loss for 
the season, consequent on the adoption of the 
deep setting system, over that described in our 
previous article on Butter Factories, could not 
be less than $800. They confess that their 
knowledge was pretty dearly bought, but they 
console themselves with having acquired positive 
knowledge instead of somebody’s opinion. 

The term creamary is at present more gene- 
rally applied to that class of combined factories in 


which both butter and cheese are made from the ! 


same milk. 

All the apparatus heretofore alluded to as 
required in both butter and cheese factories is 
employed in this kind of creamaries, and as the 
processes of nianufacture are not essentially dif- 
ferent, we do not deem it desirable to go over the 
ground again. 
of butter and cheese, depends upon manipulation 
rather than upon apparatus—upon the judgment 
and skill of the manufacturer rather than upon 
the tools or apparatus which he uses. Practical 
men long since observed, and scientific investiga- 
tions have clearly proven, that the butter made 
from the cream which first rises is richer and 
more highly flavored and colored than that made 
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from the whole cream or from that which rises 
later. Skimmed milk cheese, however skilfully 
made, is not as good as that made from whole 

| milk, and of course any portion of the cream left 
in the milk from which cheese is to be made is 
fully utilized. The less butter and more cheese 
there is made from any given quantity of milk, 
the higher price they will both bring. But a 
pound of cheese is never worth as much as a 
pound of butter, and the most important point in 
creamary practice is to find the happy medium 
which will afford the most profitable returns. 
As has been remarked, this must depend upon 
the skill of the operator and not upon any direc- 
tions that may be given by another, however 
skilled himself. 

I cannot take leave of this subject without 
offering a word of apology for the hasty and im- 
perfect manner in which [ have been compelled 
to present it. When I accepted the invitation 
to furnish a series of papers on co-operative dairy- 
ing for the Farmer, 1 had no reason to doubt 
that I should have the necessary time at my 
command. Such, however, has not been the case, 
and I have been under the necessity of borrow- 
ing from other duties nearer home, the too little 
time that I have devoted to this. That I may 

| hereafter in some degree make amends for my 
| shortcomings, I will endeavor to supplement 
| my labors, by answering any questions bearing 
|upon the subject which any of the readers of the 

Farmer may ask through its editors. 

[The above completes the series of papers upon 
Co-operative Dairying, promised us by our 
valued correspondent. We have felt deep inter- 
est for the establishment of this business in the 
Middle and Southern States, and hope yet to see 
the day when, like many other things we have 
urged upon our readers, our hopes shall be 
realized. | Wherever this system has been fairly 
and intelligently introduced, the improvement in 
agriculture has as surely followed ; and from very 
small beginnings, forced upon the land-holders of 
the North by repeated destruction of their wheat 
crop by insccts, it has become one of the largest 
of our sources of income, and the exportation of 


the products of the Dairy, is one of the wonders 
of the age, considering the period since its first 
We thank 
Mr. Bliss for his valuable contributions to our 
inages—the great importance of which will be 


introduction as a national industry. 





found not only in advising what should be done 

in the entering upon the business, but, what is 

perhaps of still greater importance, how to avoid 

the errors of those who have gone before, by 

which a vast saving may be secured.— Hd. A. F.| 
* 

CHEESE FACTORIES are going up rapidly in 
New England as well as in the new Western 
| States. The farmers of Pawlet, Vt., are giving 
up sheep raising and going into the manufacture 
of cheese. Nine factories are already within its 
limits. The Cemand for American cheese in 
England only increases with the supply, as 
cheese is found to be the most palatable as well 
as a cheap substitute for animal food. 
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Live Stock. | 


Devon Cattle. 


The Devons seem of late to be declining in | 
public favor, and to be superseded by the Short- 
Horns and Jerseys for beef and butter. Yet this 
is a fate not deserved by this excellent breed of 
cattle, whose merits are not comprised in any 
single good quality; and we look to see, at no 
distant day, a reawakening as to their value.— 
Handsome in form, wonderfully tractable and 
almost as swift as horses under the yoke, of great 
vigor of constitution, easy keepers, docile in dis- | 
position, good producers of milk of quality second | 
perhaps only to the Jerseys,—these would seem | 
to be points in their favor entitling them to re-| 
cognition as the most generally useful class of 
our cattle, to say nothing of the beef which they | 
afford, and which in fineness of grain, richness of } 
flavor, and juiciness of texture, is unequalled the 


tbs.; I fed nothing but pasture from May 12 until 
October 6, when they received some sowed corn 
and pumpkins while they lasted. I believe their 
milk and butter are superior in quality, color and 
flavor to all other breeds, and so is their beef. 
They are always gentle; I never had one of them 
raise a foot to kick. They are the most hardy of 
all cattle; always keep nice, fleshing up in the 
winter and milking off during summer. My 
neighbors accuse me of feeding them grain in the 
winter, when they receive none at all.” 
Maryland has long been the home of the De- 
vons; they were originally first introduced here 
from their native habitat, and from the herds of 
Patterson and Caton they spread over the whole 
country. We were ourselves instrumental in 
distributing a great number through the South 
before the war, and from the inquiries we are 
receiving we look for a renewed demand for 
them. Our readers are probably familiar by 
name with the Patterson herd of this State, al- 
luded to above, and we have had occasion in 
giving an account of the annual shows held near 


world over | Baltimore to refer to the handsome display made 
R i 

For certain districts of country, as those for | by Mr. Brown, its present owner, of a large 
instance where the pasturage is unsuitable for | number of such symmetrical, well-conditioned 
Short-Horns, Devons thrive; and such is their | Devons, that from their appearance they might 
hardiness that they endure equally well the cold | have almost been supposed to be turned out from 
of the North and the heat of the South. In the| 8¢ts of moulds,—so much alike in shape, as well 
| as color, were the animals of corresponding ages. 


southern part of our own land they have always 
been favorites, seeming to endure without dis- | 
comfort the extreme warmth of summer. In our | 
own State we know of at least one herd which 

in the severest winters receives no shelter what- 

ever. The Devons do well on short pasturage, 

being good foragers. As milkers they vary, as | 
do other breeds, in individuals and families. As 
with the Short-Horns, certain strains run to milk | 
and others to beef, and the disposition in either | 
direction is capable of development. In the Pat- | 
terson herd of this State, for instance, great pains 

have always been taken to perpetuate the milk- 

ing quality; and, as an illustration of the results 
to be reached by selection and care, we give an 
extract from a letter of Mr. W. H. Jones, of Sus- 
quehanna Co., Pa., who, in writing to the Coun- 
try Gentleman, says: 

“I give you herewith a statement of the yield 
of my Devons. 1 did not test them all, but tested 
one 5-year old in the month of June, on grass 
alone, and she yielded 40 ths. of milk per day. 
In the eight days her milk was kept separate, the 
result was 17} Ibs. of butter at two churnings. 
I have another heifer that was 3 years old the 
17th of June, 1873, which yielded last summer 
34 Ibs. per day of milk, and very rich. I had 
another of the same age that gave only 23} Ibs. 
per day of milk, but it was extremely rich milk 
for her age. My old cows yielded much more— 
one of them from 48 to 54 Ibs. per day. Average 
yield of butter per cow for the year 1872, 2433 





In a recent number of Col. Colman’s Rural 
World (St. Louis, Mo.,) we find the following 
from a correspondent, and all that is said of Mr- 
Brown and his herd will be fully endorsed here 
at home : 

“] noticed an inquiry in a late number, for 
Devon cattle, by a subscriber. Having owned 
and bred them for a number of years, allow me 
to make a few suggestions. While there are, no 
doubt, good herds of this breed in the West, if I 
wished to start a herd of pure Devons for breed- 
ing purposes, I should apply to 8. T. C. Brown 
of Sykesville, Md., who now owns or controls, 
the Patterson herd, than which there is none bet- 
ter, few so good, and should he—or any one else— 
apply to Mr. Brown either by letter or person- 
ally, they may be assured of straightforward fair- 
dealing. If he wishes to raise Devons for farm 
use only, if he will procure a pure Devon bull 
from a good milking family, and breed him to 
good milking cows, in two or three crosses, so 
surely does the Devon bull leave his impress on 
his progeny, his stock will very closely resemble 
the pure-bred and be quite as valuable for all 
yracticable purposes. his was the advice of 

ir. Patterson to the writer, over twenty years 
since, and years of practice convinced him of its 
correctness. My own Devons, both pure and 
grade, have been uniformly good milkers, giving 
a fair quantity of rich milk, and will make as 
much beef per acre, and that of a better quality, 
as some of the more popular breeds. Some five 
years since I had intended to dispose of my 
grades, and keep my farm stocked with pure 
bloods, but Texas fever so nearly cleaned me out 
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that I was glad to retain anything that was left 
me. I have now one bull, three cows, and three 
heifer calves, pure herd-book Devons. None for 


sale.” 





e 
[FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. ] 


Sheep Breeders among the Patriarchs and 
Others. 


From the going forth out of the Garden of 
Eden, the human family have sought various 
avocations of life; among which the nomadic 
shepherds attracted the attention of many in the 
early ages of the world. History records Abel 
as the first shepherd (“a feeder of sheep,” in the 
Hebrew), and from his flock he offered sacrifices, 
the acceptance of which aroused the wrath of his 
brother to such an extent that he slew him. This 
embraces a period of about 4,004 years before 
Christ. We have but a brief account for many 
years. Noah, about 2348 years before Christ, had 
for a short time the charge of a small flock of 
fourteen. After the waters had abated and his 
little flock went forth from the ark, we find that 
he turned his attention to the business of a hus- 
bandman, and planted a vineyard; the result 
was, he soon neglected the sheep, and took to 
practices which have since been too greatly fol- 
lowed by his descendants, bringing upon them a 
series of disasters, which the daughters of Eve 
are now (vainly we fear) endeavoring to obviate. 
About 1920 years B. C., Abram was a prominent 
sheep-breeder, and on an extensive scale; his 
shepherds and the herdsmen of Lot got at vari- 
ance, and after many difficulties between them 
he and Lot separated. About 1898 years B. C. 
Abimilech was the owner of many sheep. 
turned his attention to sheep and was a great 


flock owner about 1897, and also 1805 years B.C. | 


but Abraham, his father, was probably the great- 
yo » owner of his day, about the year 1874 
3. C. 
a large owner of sheep, and in 1760 years B. C. 
his daughter Rachael was his shepherdess, and 
in after years, from this occupation and other 
circumstances, she became prominent in history. 
We then have a long historical account of Jacob, 
who was the first shepherd that brought skill 


and study upon the flock of Laban, his father-in- | 


law, for a series of years, beginning about 1757 
years B. C. to 1743 B. C. including 14 years 
service for his two wives. None others are 
recorded as taking special care or having brought 
to bear any great powers of thought, and we find 
recorded his wonderful success and skill notwith- 


standing his father-in-law was so exacting and | 


treacherous with him in their dealings; by close 
study and care he not only made Laban’s flock 
profitable to him, but at the same time he secured 
to himself the better animals and more of them, 


although his terms were reversed and he was | 


compelled to breed from the two extremes of the 
flock. 


flocks, when their younger brother Joseph came 
to them, about 1729 years B. C., at which time, 
through their jealousy, they sold him to a com- 
pany of Ishmaelites from Gilead, and from thence 
he enters upon his eventful career, mixed with so 
much sorrow and pleasure both to him: and his 
father Jacob, embracing a series of wonderful 


Isaac | 


istory then informs us that Laban was | 


He afterwards appears as a shepherd in | 
Shechem, where his elder sons were feeding his | 
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| extremes extending down to about 1689 years B. 
| C. Then about the year 1531 B. C. Jethro was 
} an extensive flock master, and Moses, the son-in- 

law, kept his flock. About the year 1520 B.C. 
| Job after a long series of years in which he en- 
| dured his wonderful afflictions, and by these he 
|}convinced one who bad met with the sons of 

God of his loyalty to his God; he is then the 

owner of 14,000 sheep. The children of Israel, 
| generally, were shepherds prior to 1451 B. C. 
} There were many shepherds wy the Amela- 
| kites when Samuel sent Saul to destroy them 
| and their flocks, about 1090 years B. C. 

We then find when David was old—say about 
1015 years B. C.—that Adonijah usurped the 
sceptre over Israel. He slew large numbers of 
sheep. At that time Jabez the Hagarite was over 
the tlocks of David the king. In Hezekiah’s good 
reign over all Israel, he cleanseth the House of 
the Lord, and the congregation brought their 
offerings and sacrifices, among which were 3,000 
sheep. He then proclaimeth a solemn passover, 
and he gave to the congregation 7,000 sheep and 
the princes gave 10,000,—hence their flocks ap- 
pear to have been large about 726 years B. C.— 
The king further appears to have had care for 
his sbeep, as we find that in 710 years B. C. he 
had cots (sheds) prepared for his flocks. In the 
5th year before A. D., when Joseph with Mary 
went up to Judea to be taxed, the shepherds 
were there tending their flocks. 

The Merinos were perhaps brought before the 
public by the shepherds of Spain, many of whom 
followed a monadic life. Various nations in the 
East made many changes on them, and yet we 
find their improvement is going on, and in Ame- 
rica are to be found better specimens of the Me- 
| rino than can be found elsewhere. 


Pennsyleania, April 27,74. 





Joun S. Gor. 


[Gen. Goe, in a private note, says: “A number 
|of private letters have lately reached me from 
| Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, 
|asking me to continue my articles on sheep and 
their advantages to the South for the improve- 
ment of its lands. I hesitate, lest some of your 
readers may think them of little value and a tres- 
pass upon your columns, but some nine or ten 
letters have reached me in a few days, and several 
want a private reply unless I comply with the 
|other request, and my time will not admit of 
both.” Our correspondent, therefore, sends us 
|the above article, which, as a historical sketch 
drawn from the sacred writings, we presume is 
intended as an introduction to others of more 
immediate practical purport. Of Genl. Goe’s 
skill as a flockmaster, his account in our last issue 
of the results he has reached bears abundant tes- 
timony, and the details of the methods by which 


|he has attained such surprising success will be 


read with the deepest interest. As to any other 
| motive influencing our correspondent but a desire 
‘to benefit his fellows, we have heretofore taken 


| occasion to express our entire dissent.—Eds.A.F.] 
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Merino Sheep. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Having been from my youth what one of my | 


friends called a “theatrical farmer”—1. e. a read- 
ing planter—and feeling a deep interest in Sheep, 
after much reading and reflection upon the merits 
of the different breeds, I settled upon the Merino 
as the best suited to my warm climate and low, 
damp (salt) marshy situation, and never had any 
reason to regret my decision. I was not a little 
surprised to notice the communication of “ Far- 
mer” in your number for March, in which he 
says that “the butchers object to them, as they 
have an unpleasant smell,” &c. Like yourself, 
Mr. Editor, as you know by your subscription 
list, I am no longer a young man, but have been 
raising Sheep, (and Merinos at that) and eating 
them too, for nearly fifty years—and mostly of 
my own grade Merinos—yet neither any of my 
friends nor myself ever perceived any of the said 
“unpleasant flavor;’ but on the contrary, I 
thought that my mutton was fully equal, in 
flavor, to the Welsh mutton of the English, the 
“ Gijot de- Pres Sales” of the French, or the 
mountain mutton of the Virginia Springs, all of 
which have I eaten during my travels. Before 
the war, when I moved my family to Beaufort 
for the summer, I joined a private market and 
killed a lamb every fortnight, keeping one-half 
for my own use, and was always gladly welcomed 
in the club of the greatest epicures, on account of 
the quality of my lamb; and the butcher in the 
Charleston market who catered for the epicures, 
was always calling upon me to supply him for 
the use of his particular customers. 

Do these facts look as if Merino mutton and 
lamb had any “ unpleasant flavor?” and I can 
conscientiously say that all through I have had 
very many persons to butcher my sheep and 
lambs, and some very coarse and unskilled ones, 
yet I never had a piece of meat that had the least 
of said “unpleasant flavor.” My land is very flat 
and low, with very large margins of salt marsh 
on which my sheep grazed, and probably the 
nature of the pasturage may have had a benefi- 
cial effect upon the flavor of the meat, for that is 
the Pre Sale of the French 

I found the Merino breed very thrifty and 
healthy and prolific, sometimes having lambs 
twice a year, that is in the Fall and Spring, 
frequently dropping their lambs in October. 
The Rey. Mr. Howard, an able writer on agricul- 
ture in Georgia, and Mr. Richard Peters of 


Atlanta, both recommend the Merino as the breed | 


best adapted to our southern clime, although the 
Bakewell did very will with us, but the Cotswold 
did not, and I believe that the Southern prejudice 
against mutton arose mainly if not solely from 
common sheep so frequently having “that unpleas- 
ant flavor,” which I have often tasted from 
and was always attributed to, slovenly butcher- 
ing. Rost. CutsoLM. 
Beaufort Co., 8. C., May 14th, 1874. 


Tue Sueep killed the other night is another 


argument in favor of a law for their protection. | 


Such a law was passed for many counties in the 
State, but unfortunately for Wicomico our 
Representative had her exempted from partici- 
pation in its benefits.—Hustern Shoreman. 


Protection to Sheep. 


re 


1e memorial to the Virginia legislature of 
tuffin Agricultural Club, of Cumberland 
p., Va., (and we hope it did not find as great 
difficulty of getting before that body as was ex- 
perienced by one nearer home,) the committee, 
consisting of E. R. Cocke, Randolph Harrison 
and John D. Reynolds, embody some interesting 
statistics, relative to the alarming decline of this 
valuable interest in the State, which they declare 
to be due to insecurity and want of protection 
under the law from the number of worthless 
| dogs which infest the State, and from rogues. 
They admit, in alluding to these statistics, that 
while the loss of sheep in Virginia was great 
during the war, there were still enough left, 
with proper protection from the drawbacks al- 
luded to, to have brought the State back by this 
time to at least 1,000,000; but at the close of the 
war, many farmers, who were without sheep, de- 
clined to re-stock their farms, because they had 
not capital to risk in so unsafe and insecure a 
business, and many others, for the same reason, 
sold their flocks. The committee add: 


We believe that under fostering and protect- 
ing laws the number of sheep in the State can, in 
the next ten years, be increased to 2,000,000. 
Putting them at $8 per head, at the present rate 
of taxation, would give the State $30,000 annual- 
ly (considerably more than is now raised from 
the much talked of oyster tax), the wool from 

| them at the same time bringing to their owners 
the handsome sum of $2,000,000 annually. 

But without discussing here the question of 
the profits of sheep-raising, we unhesitatingly 
assert it as our opinion that, if fully protected by 
law, it is highly remunerative; that this State is 
peculiarly adapted to it, and that in this and other 
sections it is the only kind of stock which can 
be raised at small cost, almost without labor, and 
with handsome profit. (We refer, under the 
head of profits, to an article on this subject by 
Col. Ruffin in the January number of the South- 
ern Planter and Farmer, Col. R. realized over 
200 per cent. on his flock.) 

We have many thousand acres of land lying 
idle for want of capital to improve, and labor to 
cultivate it. These idle acres would support 
large numbers,of sheep, the profits from which 
| would enable the owners with ease to pay their 
| taxes, and at the same time put some money into 
| their pockets, and thus surely build up our now 
| languishing agricultural interests. But the risk 
| is too great, and unless you will grant us protec- 
tion we cannot invest our money, time and labor 
in sheep. 

Let us contrast the condition of this important 
branch of husbandry in Virginia with other 
States, as given in the official returns for 1870: 

The State of New York in 1870, with a farm 
acreage of 22,190,000, had 2,181,000; Pennsylva- 
nia, with 17,994,000 acres, had 1,794,000 sheep ; 
jIndiana, with 18,119,000 acres, had 1,612,000 
; Sheep; Ohio, with 21,712,000 acres, had 4,928,000 
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sheep; and Virginia, with 18,145,000 acres, had 
only 370,145 sheep. While these States have one 
sheep to about every ten acres, except Ohio, 
which has one to every 44 acres, Virginia has 
one sheep to every 48% acres. 

The official return for 1860 gives undivided 
Virginia 1,043,000 sheep, and for 1850 1,310,000, 
while for 1870 West Virginia reports 8,525,000 
acres and 552,000 sheep, and Virginia 370,000 
sheep, making 922,000 sheep, or a decrease since 
1850 of 388,000 sheep in the two States. But 
West Virginia is manifestly far ahead of Virginia 
in this important matter, for with less than half 
the acreage she has nearly twice as many sheep. 

Sd 

THE Prorit oF DEvons.—Ward Parker, Esq., 
sends the Mirror and Farmer a statement of the 
profits realized, in 1872, from five Devons—four 
cows and one 3-year-old heifer. He commenced 
March Ist, 1872, with one cow to make butter; 
the next cow came in March 4th; the other two 
came in the first week in April; the heifer came 
in the 1st of May. The butter sold from the five 
amounted to $396; premiums at fairs on the five 
cows, $84; three calves sold for $170; two calves 
on hand, reckoned at the same as was offered last 
October, $130; total amount, $780. The same 
cows also furnished all the milk, cream and but- 
ter used in the family during the year. 

This is the income from the five up to the time 
they went dry. 
spring, after going dry three months. The 
calves were fed with the skim milk of the cows. 
The butter, milk and cream used in the family, 
he estimates, would more than three times bal- 
ance the hay and other feed used for the five 
calves. 

This certainly is a good showing. It may be 
proper to deduct from this $780 of revenue the 
$84 received as premiums at fairs, because that 
is something which may or may not be realized 
hereafter, and because we would not advocate 
the keeping of cattle which would not give a 
fair return without fair premiums. Still, there 
is $696 left, and we believe that amply sufficient 
to compensate any one, and gives a fresh illustra- 
tion of the advantage of keeping thoroughbred 
stock.—Live Stock Jvurnal. 





Tue Berksurres.—The Berkshire is undoubt- 
edly the most popular hog now known in this 
country, as it certainly is the most beautiful ; and 
they are so easily kept fat that it is economy to 


grow them in preference to others. The Essex 
is probably equal to it, or is the nearest approach 
to the Berkshire, for the general purposes of the 
family or the farm. Out West the Poland-China 
is a favorite with graziers and drovers, as well 
fitted for their purpose; but the editor of the 
Live Stock Journal says that the Berkshires are 
now growing fast into favor, even with pork 
packers, and thinks, from his own experience in 
raising them, the most economical pork-produc- 
ing breed; and adds, “if hogs of 500 lbs. weight 
are sought after, the Poland-China has many 
good points, and are entitled to stand at the head 
with the corn-producing West, for 18 months or 
two years would put them beyond this weight, 
and it is not so easy to bring the Berkshires up 
to it. The Berkshire, by long breeding pure, has 
a remarkable prepotency, and produces its like 
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| a day for two years. 


The same cows all calved last | 
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with so great certainty that any number of them 
may be produced, with the same food and care, 
differing little in shape or weight at a given age. 
A pig that will give the best return for the food 
consumed during the first ten months of his life, 
is just the one wanted. I will not undertake to 
say that the Berkshire is that pig; but I can say 
that it is the best one I have tried. There is no 
practical difficulty in reaching a weight of 300 
pounds at ten months, and that is the most profit- 
able weight for market.” 

An essay on the pig was read ata late meeting 
of the Experimental Club of Pa. by Robert H. 
Hodgson. ‘lhe essayist claimed that the Chester 
White is as much a distinct breed as any other 
breed of hogs, and is the best of all breeds, 
embracing a larger number of fine points than 
any other. He has had them to gain a pound 
Experiments disprove the 
statement that pork costs more than beef or 
mutton. He can carry six head of over-year 
stock hogs through the winter on two bushels of 
clover chaff mixed with six quarts of corn meal 
and wet with the slops of house per day—which 
would not cost half as much as young hogs fed 
on whole corn. The Chester White can be kept 
on less feed than any other breed. That there 
was more lean meat in proportion to the size in 
the Berkshire, than any other—but the meat was 
no better. 


LARGE Hoes —We have received from one of 
our readers an account of a hog owned and killed 
during the past winter by J. M. Johnson, of Mid- 
dlebrook, Iron County. He thinks it was the 
largest hog ever killed in southeast Missouri. It 
was a Chester White, two years old and meas- 
ured seven feet four inches in length from ham 


|}to snout; girth around the shoulders six feet six 


inches; around the middle five feet six inches, 
and around the hips five feet ten inches. Its net 
weight was 775 pounds—exclusive of the head ; 
the gross weight being 836 pounds. 

Mr. Paul L. Wood, of Banks, Antrim County, 
Michigan, has recently killed a White Chester 


jhog, three years and eight months old, which 


weighed, dressed, 925 pounds. We have no doubt 
this is the largest hog ever raised or butchered in 
the Traverse region. If any one thinks other- 
wise let him report. Till then, Paul is ahead.— 
Grand Traverse Herald. 

The Michigan Farmer makes some comment 
on Paul’s pig, which are pertinent and timely. 
They are as follows: 

It is not unusual for Chester Hogs of the above 
age to weigh great weights. But the question 
is, how much feed did he consume, and then how 
much time also? Here is William Smith, of De- 
troit, who has bred, raised and fed a pig, a cross 
of Essex on the Suffolk, that at the age of seven 
months and three weeks weighed, dressed, 400 
pounds. This is far more astonishing than the 
weight above given. Then, as for pork that 
was eatable or fit to use, Who can compare the two? 


and not know that there are but few who care 


for such an immense hog for family use as the 
Chester, while the fine-grained, delicate meat of 
the Suffolk and Essex is always palatable. The 
profits of the two are not to be compared at all, 
for while the Chester was growing, there could 
have been at least five hogs of the weight of 
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Smith’s raised and sent to market in the same | 


time, making 2,000 pounds of pork instead of 
925. Is not this something in favor of early 


maturity and quick growth instead of great size? | 


The Practical Farmer records the slaughtering 
of the celebrated porker at West Chester, Pa., 
named Jenny Burns, which weighed, when 
dressed, 1,126 tbs. The hog was a Chester 
White, and beats all hollow the Western hog. 


On BREEDING.—An old breeder of Tennessee, 
Geo. T. Allman, in the Rural Sun, gives his ideas 
of improving stock.—He says: “I beg and urge 
each and all to patronize only pure bred males 
(and never a mongrel). Whilst my taste would 


incline me to patronize the thoroughbred stallion | 


(the best for all purposes that horses are used for), 
yet the present indications are that the trotter is 
the coming horse for the masses to handle. 
“Blood wi.l tell” in everything, from a chicken 
toaman. If you propose to breed trotters, or 
mules, you want a dash of blood to give the pro- 
duce the staying qualities desirable on. the farm 
or on the turf. 

I prefer early foals, especially if thoroughbred. 
A few weeks difference tells on the race course 
or in the fair ring. They go through the first 
winter much better than late ones. 

Fillies, who have never produced, should be 
bred so as to drop their foals middle of April or 
Ist of May. The trouble with all young dams 
is to give milk enough for their offspring, hence 
the necessity of having the produce drop when 
tliere is plenty of luxuriant grasses. I hold that 
our true poliey is to breed only the best—have 
them well cared for. The days of pay or pleas- 
ure in handling inferior stock are numbered 
among the things that were. So of half-fed and 
poor accommodations for the comfort of your 
stock. A few good ones, well cared for, affords 
more pleasure and profit than a host of inferior 
ones fed on shucks and promises. I find grass 
the cheapest feed I can grow for stock, and a 
meadow to pay the best of any land on the farm.” 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB held 
its annual meeting at the Astor House, New 
York, on the 15th of April. Among other im- 
portant business it was resolved to increase the 
fee for entering animals of non-members in the 
Herd Register to five dollars per head, and to 
offer the sum of five hundred dollars in premiums 
of $250, $150 and $100 for the best essays upon 
the subject of Jersey stock. Messrs. Mackie of 
Great Barrington, Mass., Hand of Sing Sing, 
New York, and Collamore of Orange, New 
Jersey, were, together with the chairman, Mr. 
Goodman, appointed a committee to decide upon 
the merits of the essays and award the premiums. 


Due notice will be given in the leading agricul- | 
tural papers of the country, so that a fair oppor- | 


tunity will be afforded to competition. 


AyrsHtrE CattLe.—Mr. J. N. Bagg, West 
Springfield, Mass., will publish about July Ist, 
the fourth volume of the American and Canadian 
Ayrshire Herd Book, and announces that Pedi- 
grees, illustrations, dairy achievements, and 
other matter desirable for record in the book, 
will be received until June ist. A fee of $1,is 
required for each pedigree. 
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A Virernta Fiockx.—Colonel Slaughter Brad- 


‘ford of Culpeper county, has just sheared his 


flock of Merino sheep, numbering four hundred 
and thirty head, and got the enormous yield of 
two thousand eight hundred and fourteen pounds 
of wool. Over one hundred of this flock were 
last year’s lambs. Average weight of the entire 
flock was 6} pounds. The fleece of one lamb 
weighed twenty pounds. When taking into 
consideration the fact that this fleece was only 
eleven months growth, it is certainly remarkable, 
and shows the advantage of the pure blood over 
the common stock, and demonstrates beyond 
doubt, that pure blood is far more profitable and 
desirable than any stock the farmer can graze.— 
Culpeper ( Va.) Times. 

SALE oF A HexD or JERSEY CATTLE.—The 
herd of Jersey cattle owned by Mr. Thomas 
Motley, of the Bussey Farm, West Roxbury, 
Mass., was offererd at auction, 23d April. There 
were thirty-five animals sold, and the list com- 
| prised cows, bulls and heifers, of various ages, 
several of which were imported. In a few 


instances, fancy prices were realized, but the 
average figures were not considered up to the 
standard of previous sales of this grade of stock. 
The whole amount realized by the sale was 
$5,126, ayeraging about $146. 


The Poultry Yard. 


Care of Fowls. 


A correspondent of The Poultry World gives 
the following practical suggestions :— 
I have never yet had a case of croup on my 


| yards, nor lost a fowl by disease of any kind, and 


have had considerable experience, first and last, 
with different varieties. believe it much easier, 
cheaper, and better every way to keep away 
from trouble than to get away from it. My 
system of management is very simple, and only 
consists in following the good advice which has 
been given over and over again in the columns 
of this journal, so I bave no intention of getting 
it copyrighted or patented. In the first place, ¢ 
person commencing to keep poultry should be 
sure that the birds which he purchases are not 
only strong and healthy themselves, but are from 
stuck of known good constitution. I believe 
constitutional strength or weakness exists in 
| fowls as in animals or men. It is admitted that 
a man whose parents, or either of them, died of 
consumption; or committed suicide, is considered, 
by Life Insurance Companies, an “extra hazard- 
ous risk.” The same rule will apply with equal 
force to fowls. 

Mr. Lewis Wright says: “In selecting a cock 
‘for breeding, care should be taken that he has 
grown up strong and did not suffer from weak- 
ness in his young days.” I go even farther, and 
would be particular that the birds from which 
he was bred had also grown up strong and 
healthy. Having secured hardy stock, they can 
|be kept so by complying with a few simple, 
| though necessary conditions. 

Construct your houses, not too large, as you 
| will be tempted to keep too many fowls together. 
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Have them with large windows, so placed that | 
the fowls may enjoy as much sunlight as possible, | 
perfectly tight, excepting means for ample ven- | 
tilation, without a possibility of a direct draft 
reaching the fowls at night, after going to roost. | 
A fowl will take cold while asleep as easily as a 
person. Keep the roosting apartment clean and | 
sweet by frequent cleaning, and sprinkling a 
very little air-slaked lime and dry ashes under 
the perches. See that their drinking fountains 
are kept clean by thoroughly washing and 
scalding, and that they have daily pure fresh | 
water, and plenty of it, with occasionally a few 
drops of sulphate of iron added. At all seasons 
of the year keep broken oyster shells where they 
can find them whenever inclined. Feed soft food 
in the morning, and grain in the afternoon ; their | 
first feed as early as convenient, and their last 
feed of grain not later than an hour or two 
before sunset, and be sure that they look for 
more after the last grain has been eaten. I do 
not believe the practice of keeping food before | 
them is the best, and I have tried it thoroughly. 
In the morning I feed corn meal, ground oats 
and wheat bran, equal parts, with what scraps 
I have from the table the day previous, scalded 
and fed quite warm, adding a@ very little salt. 
Always keeping a supply of green food within | 
their reach, such as cabbage, turnips, and an oc- 
casional onion, chopped small. I consider the 
very best of everything fed the cheapest, and 
never feed damaged grain or screenings. Many 
advocate feeding the latter, but I consider it 
valuable only so far as it contains what there is 
of nourishment in sound wheat, and the differ- 
ence in cost is not enough to affect the risk of 
hurtful seeds, which are often mixed with the 
screenings. 

Occasionally sprinkle the perches with coal 
oil, and scatter sulphur in the nests and dusting 
place. Lime-wash everything three or four 
times a year. This has been my management of 
fowls in winter, and explains the beautifully 
glossy plumage, clean yellow legs, and general 
appearance of thrift so noticable to visitors. 

*@- 


Improved Diamond State Separator, 


The Apiary. 


Surplus Honey. 


To the Editors American Farmer: 

A very simple, and at the same time very good 
surplus honey box, for the hive described in the 
March number of the Furmer, may be made as 
follows: Top and bottom pieces, 64x15 inches, 
and one-half inch thick; sides 5x14 inches, same 
thickness as top; nail these together, with the 
sides between the top and bottom, so that the 
outside dimensions of the box will be—height 6 
inches; width 64 inches; length 15 inches; the 
top and bottom projecting half an inch beyond 
the sides at each end. For the ends, take pieces 
of glass 5x6 inches, put them in between the top 
and bottom, and resting against the ends of the 
sides, and fasten them by driving brads or tacks 
into the projecting top and bottom. A 10x12 
pane of glass cut through the centre, lengthwise 
and across, will make glass fortwo boxes. Draw 
a line down the middle of the bottom lengthwise, 
and on this line bore three 14 inch holes, one in 
the center, and the others two inches from either 
end. Three of these boxes will just cover the 
top of the hive. As the bees will not work in a 
light place it is necessary to have a cover to 
darken the boxes, and keep out the weather.— 
This can be made of inch board like the main 
hive; the dimensions inside should be—length 20} 
inches, width 164, and depth 14 inches, with a 
roof nailed on, projecting two inches all round. 
The cuts of hives in the March number will give 
you an idea of this box cover; it fits over the 
lower hive, and is supported by four screws, 
which are placed, one in each end and side, one 
inch below the top. As this season has been so 
cool, the first week in June will not be too late 
to put on the surplus boxes, although ordinarily 
they should go on by the middle of May. If you 
have any clean comb on hand it will start the 
bees to work in the boxes much sooner, if you 
fasten several pieces in the top of each box. This 
is best done by dipping the upper edge of the 
comb in melted wax and holding it in place in 
the box until cool; be careful to put the combs 
parallel with the glass, as the appearance of the 
box when full is much better if you see the sides 


|of the combs than if the ends are toward you. 
| It is often very difficult to get the bees to go to 
| work in a second set of empty boxes after the 
| fall ones have been removed; but several years 
jago Mr. Quinby, of New York, one of our most 
| successful apiarians, found that if one set of boxes 


was about three-fourths full, an empty set was 


| placed under them, so that the bees had to pass 


This machine is claimed to excel in easy run- 
ning, and to be readily adapted for any kind of 


power. It takes the straw over instead of under 
the cylinder, and drives the grain out of instead | 
of carrying it with the straw. It also has patent | 


|through the new boxes to get at the old ones, 


they would at once go to work in the lower set 
while finishing the upper one. To put on your 
second boxes in this way, of course holes have to 
be made in their top and bottom both. When 
the upper boxes are full they can be. removed, 
by blowing a little smoke into them so as to drive 
the bees down as much as possible, and then lift- 


riddles said to be very effective. It is built by | ing them off and putting them into a barrel, over 


the Taylor Manufacturing Company, of West- 
minster, Md., who offer in their advertisement a 
large number of very useful machines. 


| the top of which a white cloth should be spread. 
| The bees that remain in the boxes will cluster on 
| this cloth, and by turning it over several times 
| during the day you get rid of all of them. Be 
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sure to keep the barrel well covered or the bees 

will soon empty the boxes, taking the honey back 

to their hives. After the upper boxes are re- 

moved, if the bees are still gathering honey freely, 

the lower ones may be raised and another empty 

set put under them. D. M. WorTHINGTON. 
Howard Co., Md. 


Agricultural Calendar. 


Work for the Month—June. 


As we write (May 12th) the weather is more 
like Aprilor March than May, and such has 
been the general character of the month; as a| 
consequence work is everywhere behind hand. 
Here much corn ground is unplanted, and we 
hear of potatoes and oats both rotting, so rainy 
and cold has it been. The delays farmers have 
encountered by the lateness of the season will 
cause much embarrassment, and it is a necessity 
for all to push their work to make up for the 
time already lost by the backwardness of 
season, differently estimated to be from ten days 
to three weeks behind 
dition of vegetation. 


an average in the con- 


Corn.—Owing to the causes indicated there 
will probably be a great deal of corn in tuis 
latitude planted late. On good land, and on 
such ascan be amply manured, there is no danger 
of not making a crop with proper management 


and ample push, but it will depend largely on 


thorough cultivation. A handful of some good 
fertilizer in the hill will give the seed a vigorous 
start. An effective mixture is bone dust and 
wood ashes, heretofore recommended in these 
pages, in the proportion of two parts of the latter 
to one of the former, and a small handful scat- 
tered in each hill. If this mixture is made a day 
or two before using it is an advantage, as to 
make it readily soluble. A good superphos- 
phate, or a mixture of hen manure and plaster, 
or ashes and plaster, will also be found beneficial 
used in the hill. 


Potatoes ought to be planted as early 
now as possible; late planting rarely succeeds in 
this quarter. A good soil and clean tillage are 
the secrets of success, though much depends 
upon the season. We ‘have frequently referred 
to the use of the Thomas Harrow in potato cul- 
ture ; its use will save time and money in raising 
this crop, provided it is put on early enough and 
often enough. 


Sugar-Beets and Mangels.—It is 
full late for these; but not too late to sow them 
rather than to forego them, though so large a 
crop can hardly be expected as if they were sown | 
earlier. Former numbers will give some details | 
of their management, to which nothing occurs to 
us now as worthy of addition. 


Carrots and Parsnips may be sown 
still. In earlier issues we have had something to 
say about these roots, and here we would only | 
add, that whatever space of ground you put in| 
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with them will yield you a remunerative 
for your labor. 
to over-estimate. 

Ruta Bagas.—This is a very productive 
root, nutritious, easily kept and useful for almost 
every kind of stock. It keeps perfectly until 
late in the Spring, and we had it this year until 
after the Ist of May. It is sown here from the 
~0th of this month to the middle of next. Early 
sowing gives an opportunity of re-sowing if the 
fly attacks the crop. 

A good rich sandy or a loamy soil is the best 
for these roots, and it must be thoroughly pre- 
pared. Fine bones, superphosphates, ashes and 
plaster, are all good applications where the soil 
needs the addition of some fertilizer. The 
ground ought to be plowed deep and finely 
harrowed. The seed should be sown in drills 
about 30 inches wide, and the plants thinned to 
stand 10 to 12 inches apart. tf any vacancies 
occur they may be filled by transplanting. The 
seed is most conveniently sown by a hand drill. 
This opens a furrow, sows the seed and covers it 
by one operation, besides marking the next 
row. The seed may also be sown from a bottle, 
or dropped with the thumb and finger in holes 
made with the hoe. Sow as soon after plowing 
as possible, as the seed germinates quickly and 
is more apt to escape the fly, from which it is 
safe so soon as it gains its rough leaves. If at- 
tacked by that pest, dusting with ashes, unslaked 
lime, plaster, &c., when the dew is on the plants, 
is a benefit. 

As soon as the plants appear, run the cultivator 
through the rows. Continue this and work 
between the roots with the hoe until the leaves 
of the adjoining rows interfere. 


Tobacco.—The earlier plants are set out 
the better, generally, it will be. Then upon good 
cultivation, the constant mellowing and eration 
of the soil, and the destruction of grass and weeds, 
will the success of your crop cepend. 


Sowed Corn.—Put 
crops, Wherever you have suitable ground to 
spare. As the pastures get short you will find 
your advantage in it, or if not wanted then you 
can cure for winter. Sow in drills as heretofore 
advised and run the cultivator two or three 
times through the rows during the growth of 
the crop. 


Millet and Hungarian.—These for- 
age crops may be sown now at any time, and 
will be found useful, either for cutting green or 
for curing. Cows and horses both like these 
grasses, Which should be cut when in blossom. 


Buckwheat may be sown towards the 
end of this month or in next, either for the grain or 
to turn under. For the former it ought to have 
a good soil. It prefers a rich sandy loam, but 
does finely on stiffer ground, provided it is rich 
and well prepared. Unfermented manures is 
not suitable for this crop. A well-rotted compost 
or thoroughly decomposed barn-yard manure ; a 
| mixture of ashes and bone dust, or a good snper- 
phosphate, will either of them be found a proper 
application. Two to three pecks of seed suffice 
for an acre, sown broadcast. From its tendency 
to shatter, this grain is cut before all the seed 
are fully ripe, say when about half of them have 


return 
Their value it would be difficult 


in a succession of 





turned black. As soon as the straw is dry it 
should be thrashed out. 

Harvest.—Make your preparations in 
time. Have your impiements in order and on 
the spot. Risk having too large rather than too 
smal] a force, as something is almost certain to 
arise to weaken your numbers as the work pro- 
gresses. Your individual attention to the 
preparations, will do much to insure successful 
working when the real labors begin. Do not 
neglect the providing of ample harvest stores. 
This is a matter not to be slighted; good fare, 


plenty of it, and time to enjoy it, has a great deal | 


to do with securing satisfaction and contentment 
among your hands. Men working in the heat 
of the harvest field need ample provision for their 
physical refreshment, and good lunches and 
cooling drinks will be found to be conducive to 
increased capacity for labor, as well as lead to 
health and good spirits in your ferce. We give 
a receipt, published heretofore, for a cheap but 
pleasant and refreshing beverage for hands in the 
field: A half gallon of molasses and } pound of 
pulverized ginger to five gallons of water, stirred 
together. 

Cutting Clover.—Cut for your hay as 
soon as possible after it comesin bloom. Allowed 
to lie in the swath four or five hours, then put 
up into small cocks, which when the dew is off 
next morning are turned over and lightly spread 
out, then made into large cocks, it may be 
secured the next day, if no rain has fallen on it, 
and it will be found green, fragrant and nutriti- 
ous. Clover left to fully ripen its blossoms, 
loses its leaves, becomes chaffy and is not worth 
half what that is cured as above. 

Meadows.—It isa good plan, as soon as 
the crop is cut, to put on some kind of a fertili- 
zer. A good rich compost and some superphos- 
phate, or bone dust, ashes and plaster, applied 
in such quantity and proportions as you can 


command, will pay you for the cost and trouble | 


you are at. 


* 





Vegetable Garden. 


June.—Unless hoe and rake keep steadily 
at work the weeds will soon get ahead of the 
The best way to kill the weeds is not to 
This is accomplished 


crops. 
give them achance to live. 


by early and frequent stirrings of the surface | 


soil. The weed seeds just germinating are thus 
exposed to the hot sun and are at once destroyed 
by it. 

Asparagus should not be cut too late; it is 
necessary that enough growth should be made 
to strengthen the roots for another season. 

Beans may still be planted. Beets should be 
well worked and thinned out. For winter crops 
sow Cabbage. Plant Corn every ten days for 
succession. Sguashes and Melons should be kept 
clean, and the earth drawn up around the stems. 
The same of Canteloupes and Cucumbers. Seed 
for pickles may be sown towards the end of the 
month. gg Plants need frequent working and 
plenty of liquid manure. ° Lettuce may be sown 
in a moist place. It soon runs to pra | Onions 
need frequent hoeing. Peas may succeed if 
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| planted now, but the chances are against it. 

Rhubarb should not be allowed to go to seed. 
| Ruta Bagas may be sown end of the month ; some 
| forcing manure will give them a push which 
| will put them beyond harm by fly. Do not 
| allow Sweet Potato Vines to root. This decreases 
| the size and yield of main roots. Tomatoes need 
| some kind of support. Any kind of trellis will 
| answer, or brush, or a sinzle stake to which the 
vine may be trained. 





Sheep in Virginia—Peas and Buckwheat. 


| To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

The article of our friend J. S. Goe, on Spanish 
Merino Sheep, was truly most cheering to us of 
old Virginia, who think in climate, soil, water 
and the grasses, we are blessed with the very best 
sheep lands in all America, so much of which are 
now lying idle for want of means for cultivating 
them, and which would be so remunerating to 
us if we had only turned our attention to sheep, 
as Mr. Goe so wisely did. By the good old 
adage, “better late than never,” I think many 
of us had better pick our flints, and hurry up for 
a fair trial of sheep, instead of wasting our very 
limited means in the spurious manures with 
which our country has been so sorely flooded. 

So far as I have tested sheep, they have fully 
proved to be more profitable and less trouble- 
some than any other branch of farming. 

I admire the ardent zeal of our friend Legio 
Octima, of King Wm. Co., Va., in the defence of 
our favorite stock, (the sheep ;) they should and 
| will in due time, in some way, be fully protected 
|in the Old Dominion, but this like all other 

great changes must and will take time; but let 
| us be a little more mild, lest our over zeal might 
| somewhat retard its progress. For the good old 
| people of better and purer times than these in 
which we now live, used to say, dogs and roads 
were productive of more unkind feelings between 
neighbors than any other two things then 
| known; and I verily believe it is as true now as 
then. Then let us tenderly persuade, rather than 
| harshly attempt rudely to drive; for our Father 
|in Heaven well knows we of our sunny South 
|have had fully enough of bloody war, bitter 
| strife and useless contentions, to induce us all to 
| be ever most carefully cautious to cultivate in 
|the most tender manner the kindlier feelings of 
| our nature one towards the other. 
I usually bring my sheep at night to some lot 
| near the house, or pen them with cattle, which is 
a sure protection. We had far better go zealous- 
|ly to work and cautiously elect good hard sense 
| practical farmers to represent our interest, which 
is the true interest of all. The dog tax was as 
| unpopular in this community as anywhere else, 
| but after calmly reasoning with them of how 
much wool they used and the high price they had 
| to pay for it,and the high price of mutton, all of 
| which would come down if sheep were fairly and 
| fully protected in Virginia, and I do now believe 
|a dog-taxing candidate could now be elected 
|from and by these same people. Weare com- 
| pelled to have watch dogs, or in these strange 
times of great idleness withso many of our 
| whites and blacks, our hen houses, meat house, 
|and sheep too, would fare much worse from the 
inocturnal wandering of two-legged dogs, than 
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our sheep now do from the four-legged ones. I 
go for the destruction of al] wandering dogs, 
but not by poisoning, as the use of poisons even 
in the hands of the most careful, is dangerous. 

If all farmers would unite and shoot ev ery dog 
coming on his farm by day, and set snares or mash 
traps with long sharp spikes, or what would be 
far better, large steel traps placed near where 
the dogs "travel, we could very soon stop all 
wandering dogs, and thus effectually protect our 
sheep. 

My favorite pets, the pea and buckwheat fal- 
lows for wheat, bid fair to do well, and I have 
on them, I think, the very best take of orchard 
grass I have ever seen, and am preparing to use 
them both more extensively this year than for 
many years, and shall try them somewhat differ- 
ently than ever before. Whilst I shall continue 
to sow them as heretofore, I shall sow some on 
trial in my corn land at its last working to be 
plowed in for wheat after cutting off the corn, 
and I shall sow some on corn land with wheat 
and some with rye, and grass with both just as 
soon asI can venture to seed either rye or wheat, 
hoping the rains may act upon those crops and 
the young grass as a covering blanket during the 
winter and as nourishing food in early spring, and 
thus give me a paying crop of grain and a fine 
stand of grass; what think you and your nume- 
rous readers of the trial, can any of them throw 
a little light upon this subject, for which I will 
kindly thank them? I see much land which was 
in corn last year standing as when the corn was 
cut off, and the wild onion, blue thistle and 
cresses, thickly putting up; now whether these 
lands were thus left for want of time to plow 
them up for oats, or on account of so much wet 
weather, or left so that these pests to our 
mountain lands might get to such a growth, as 
to help the lands by being turned under, then 
seeded to peas or buckwheat, when fallowed, 
they would very much cripple the onion and 
totally destroy the thistle and cresses. In pass- 
ing by Judge Rivers’ beautiful old farm I prow 
butenvy friend B. H. Brennan (its present owner,) | 
the magnificent opportunity of giving the pea and 


buckwheat a fair trial, on that rich field of his | 


on the main road leading into Charlottesville, 
where so many could see and learn to do likewise, 
fur their own profit and the good of others. I 
would so much like to see a few acres of that 
fine field fairly tested with the pea and buck- 


wheat side by side, with the very best manure he | 


can buy from anywhere. Geo. C. GILMER. 
Albemarle Co., Va., May 7th, 1874. 


The Black Weevil. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

Having noticed complaints of the depredations 
of the “Black Weevil” and desiring to co-operate 
in disseminating useful information to my fellow 
farmers, I herewith give my experience in 
banishing this destructive insect. 

We had two barns so infested with Weevil that 
we could not use them for storing grain without 
incurring great loss. We tried various remedies, 
as whitewashing; sprinkling the floors with 
quick lime ; 
with no avail. In a garner containing wheat 
there was a fish barrel also having wheat in it, 
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and although the wheat in the garner was very 
badly eaten by the wevil, that in the barrel was 
not disturbed by them. We washed and 


| sprinkled the walls and floors of these barns and 


” 


and there has not 
I have made known 


granaries with “Fish Brine, 
been a weevil in them since. 


this remedy to many acquaintances, and have 
I herewith submit it for 
Most respectfully, 
JAMES 
Baltimore Co., May 18th, 1874. 


never known it to fail. 
the benefit of the public. 
ATLEE. 





The Agricultural Congress. 


This body met at Atlanta, Ga., on the 13th ult., 
attendance. Of the business trans- 
acted, the fullowing is a summary of the most im- 
portant :— 

The Committee on Transportation in the Agri- 
cultura] Congress submitted a report recognizing 
the value of railroads and the necessity of their 
further extension. They said they deem the 
cost of transporting crude products of the field, 
forests and mines so disproportionate to the cost 
of water carriage as to render it the imperative 
duty of Congress to improve the rivers of the in- 
terior and connect them with the ocean by 
artificial water ways, giving the Mississippi Val- 
ley continuous water transit to the seaboard ; that 
it is the duty of the Government to enter at once 
on the work of constructing artificial water 
ways adequate to the present and prospective 
demands of inland transportation, and continue 
it by annual instalments of aid until unrestricted 
channels of trade are opened not only through 
the Mississippi Valley, but connecting that river 
with the Atlantic ocean, via the lakes, via the 
Ohio, Kanawha and James rivers, and via the 

| Atlantic and Great Western Railroad. The 
| report was adopted unanimously. 

A resolution that the Agricultural Congress 
| believes it within the power of the people to re- 
form the corporate transportation system by the 

jsame agencies that created them, viz: State 
legislation, controlled by public opinion; that 
we oppose any legislation under the plea of regu- 
| lating commerce between the States, which inter- 
| feres with the authority heretofore exercised by 
the States over railroads entirely within or pass- 
ing out of their borders, was adopted unani- 
mously. 

D. Wyatt Aiken, of South Carolina, was ap- 
pointed to memorialize Congress on the subject of 
revising the patent laws. 

The Committee on Scientific Industrial Educa- 
tion reported, recommending that the Govern- 
ment appropriate one-half of the net proceeds of 
the sales of public lands to agricultural colleges 
organized under the act of 1862. The report 
was adopted. 

The Committee on Tobacco Tax recommend- 
ed that the Government reduce the tax on tobacco 
to a uniform tax of twelve cents per pound, and 
that articles imported and used in the manufac- 
ture of tobacco come duty free. Adopted. 
|Committees were appointed to present these 
subjects to Congress. 

General Jackson was re-elected President, and 
Geo. E. Morris, Secretary. Cincinnati was 
selected as the next meeting place. 





THE 


Agricultural Experiments. 
As the result of thirty years experiments on 
the farm at Rothamstead, Messrs. Lawes and 
Gilbert find that nitrogenous manures are of 
primary importance if luxuriant cereal crops are 
to be raised. As nitrogenized manures are very 
expensive, it is a matter of great importance to 
employ them in the most economical manner. 
Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, knowing the com- 
position of the manure that has gone on to their 
fields, and the composition of the crops that have 
been carted off, can tell exactly what proportion 
of the nitrogen applied has been assimilated by 
the plant. They find on an average of twenty 
years that wheat assimilates about forty-five per 
cent. of the nitrogen ina spring dressing of 
nitrate of soda; about thirty-three per cent. in 
the case of an autumn dressing of sulphate of 
ammonia; and only fourteen and a half per cent 
of the nitrogen supplied by farm yard manure. 
With barley the proportion assimilated is rather 
greater, being forty-nine per cent. for a spring 
dressing of ammonium salt. A considerable 
portion of the missing nitrogen is found by 
analysis, to be still present in the soil, but in 
some combination unsuitable for the use of plants. 
A still larger proportion is conveyed away in 
the drainage waters; and in the case of the am- 
monium salts and of nitrate of soda, the chief 
loss is through this channel. It plainly appears 
from these results that ammonia, when applied 
to the soil, is quickly converted into nitric acid, 
and in heavy rains may be easily washed out. 
During autumn and winter there is little 
evaporation from the soil, and no consumption 
of water by a growing crop; as soon, therefore, 
as the surface soil is saturated, most of the sub- 
sequent rain-fall will pass into the sub-soil, or 
find its exit through the drains. It is evident, 
among other conclusions, from these important 
facts, that ammonia should only be applied to 
the land in the spring when the crop is able to 
make immediate use of it; it may also be found 
that on gravelly and sandy soils, which have 
little power ot holding water, organic forms of 
nitrogen, as rape cake, and farm yard manure, 
may be more certain in their effects than ammo- 
nia or nitrates.— Na'ure. 


: Horticulture. 


Root-Pruning and the Proper Season. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

We approach the mooted question of root-prun- 
ing at the suggestion of the Junior Editor with 
considerable distrust of our ability to produce 
any thing especially pertinent or instructive, nor 
do we expect to introduce any new ideas on the 
subject. 

Root-pruning in gardening and the culture of 
trees denotes the partial arrest of the sap, and 
the restraint of excessive growth, thereby facili- 
tating the formation of fruit buds. This is done 
by means of a circular ditch at a distance of from 
four to eight feet from the stems, more or less ac- 
cording to the size of the trees, and cutting with 
the spade all the roots that are thus exposed or 
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encountered.. The depth of the trench should 
also vary with the size of the tree. The soil 
should then be thrown back, and the work is 
done. 

It is the received opinion that when a tree is 
approaching maturity, and there are no signs of 
a disposition to bear fruit, and there is great 
vigor and luxuriance of growth, it is deemed 
proper to resort to root-pruning. But this con- 
dition only exists in deep rich soils and highly 
cultivated gardens, or in unsuitable soils and 
locations. 

The most eminent horticulturists, however, 
concede, and we agree with them, that the soil 
can scarcely be too rich, or the culture too 
thorough for the dwarf apple or pear; whether 
it induce blight or nct in the latter. In fact we 
believe the apple tree, as a general thing, cannot 
well be over fed. The general rule is poverty or 
lack of nutriment, and over feeding, excessive 
culture, and mechanical condition of the soil the 
exception. Be this as it may, root-pruning is 
sometimes necessary, and the most important 
point with us is, 

The Proper Time. 

In England we think root-pruning can be done 
with impunity at almost any time, except in the 
spring, and without endangering the life of the 
tree. This isin consequence of their cool and 
moist climate. When a tenant removes from 
one farm to another, at the approach of winter 
it is the custom to take his favorite trees with 
him. This operation carefully performed, the 
consequent root-pruning favors fruiting, and the 
trees continue to bear. Inthe culture of our 
trees we also wish definitely to ascertain the 
cause of their barrenness. 

In the Southern States the roots.of the trees 
continue to collect food and augment their stock 
of nourishment during autumn, and the entire 
winter, except in the short interval of extreme 
cold, and root-pruning at such seasons can be 
practiced to cut off supplies and lessen the vigor 
of the trees. 

Root-pruning is also effectual at any season by 
the deep plowing of orchards. This may be 
regulated according to the distance from the 
stems and the habit of the trees. Such, (especi- 
ally standards and shy bearers.) as stand in very 
rich soil will bear the operation with great 
advantage. 

It cannot be denied, however, that root-prun- 
ing shortens the life of the tree in proportion to 
the harshness and extent of the operation; and 
if we can remedy the evil of barrenness in some 
mode less objectionable, it would be so much the 
better. We believe the soil is frequently at fault 
in such cases. Perhaps, Mr. Junior Editor, your 
| soil is sandy, with an inadequate proportion of 
clayey loam. Strong clayey, loamy soils, if in 
good condition, promote  fruitfulness; and 
gravelly or stony soils produce fine bearers. 
Limestone soils are especially adapted to the 
apple; and lime to the soil has a fine effect in 
| securing health and promoting fruitfulness. 

In the care of the dwarf apple trees of the 
Junior Editor, we would recommend the removal 
of the grass and partial cultivation with root- 
pruning in autumn. Your trees were of bearing 
age when planted. It seems to us the root- 
| pruning they received when taken up should have 
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been sufficient to have thrown them into a 
bearing state. Their failure in this favors the 


opinion that there is something wanted in the | 


soil ; and we may also add, collaterally, that 
dwarf trees,in our climate, should be moved 
when only one or two years old; as, at that age 
they have more fibrous roots and can adapt 
themselves much better to the quality and con- 
dition of the soil in which they are to be set. 

As it respects very luxuriant trees, and root- 
pruning is advisable, we think Avgust is prob- 
ably the proper time; as the sap would at once 
be arrested and the food partially cut off, and the 
tendency to form fruit buds for the nert season 
greatly increased. J. Frrz. 

Ke sicick Depot, 


Albermarle Co., Va. 


-e- 


Peach Trees. 
Editors American Farmer : 

I notice the complaints about the weakness 
and short life of your Peach trees, by Mr Edwd. 
Wilkins, in your April No. As the Peach inter- 
est is a very large and important one in New 
Jersey and some parts of your own State, it 
would be worth some trouble and expense to get 
vigorous, productive and long-lived orchards. 
The peach tree with us, especially on strong 
clayey soils, is very vigorous, productive and long 
lived, although owing to the curculio, we can 
get very few perfect fruit. Now suppose that 
some of your large peach-growers would make 
arrangements to get their seed from fruit- 
growers at the South; on such soils sow them 
where they are to remain, and bud upon them 
there. By this means I feel satisfied that 
vigorous, productive and long-lived trees would 
be obtained. It is very true that they would cost 
much more trouble, &c., than trees grown in 
nursery, but the tap roots would remain unhurt, 
and the land could be cultivated during the first 
year in some hoed crop suited to the situation, 
and if they cannot be budded the first summer, 
they might be grafted in a manner, in which I 
have had very good success, early in the spring ; 
which is to cut my scions during the winter, 
bury them in the ground until needed, then 
when the bark will peel freely in spring, cut off 
the stock with a sloping cut, take a small ter- 
minal shoot, cut it tapering, 


stock, then paint over carefully with a varnish 

of shellac dissolved in alcohol. In this proceed- 

ing very small stocks can be used; only care 

must be used to proportion the size of the scion 

to that of the stoc :. Rosr. CutsouM. 
Beaufort Co., 8. » May, 1874. 





Renovating ola Apete Trees. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The rotting and dropping of Apples has long 
been a great hindrance to fruit-growers in this 
country. One reason of fruit dropping before 
maturity is its being pulled off before thoroughly 
ripe, which causes the bark to grow more than 
the wood of the tree, and when the bark of a tree 
becomes very thick it binds the tree or the wood 
of the tree so that it cannot grow, and the fruit 
drops. Another cause is the sapsuckers picking 


insert it into the | 
stock between the wood and the bark of the | 


| freeze. 


e | others. 
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holes in the bark, and the wood lice and other 
insects sucking the sap of the tree. 
No doubt there are other causes, but I will 
not mention them in this communication, but 
proceed to give a remedy from my own 
experience. For the past fourteen years I have 
tried it with great success. First, if I have an 
old tree that rots or drops its fruit, about the 
twenty-first or twenty-second day of June, the 
longest days in the year, I take a saw and saw 
off all the dead limbs close to the main trunk ; 
then I take my pocket-knife and cut through the 
bark to the sap wood all around the tree just 
under the lowest limbs. Then I split the tree 
from that down to the ground; then with the 
knife and my fingers, 1 commence to prize off 
the bark at the point where I commenced to split 
the tree down. As soon as I can get my fingers 
under the bark I give it a jerk which tears it 
down to the ground. Then I thrust my fingers 
under the bark and pull it all off to the sap wood. 
Iam very careful not to bruise this, nor to wipe 
off the sap, as every bruise will make a scar. If 
there is any probability of rain in a few hours, I 
do not skin, as there is danger of the sap wash- 
ing off before it forms a new bark. In a few 
days you will see that you have a nice new bark 
forming on the tree, and if there are apples on 
the tree the Vv will be improved. 
When I find a tree that will not skin at the 
time of the year named, I know it is very near 
spent, and I have found the bark of some trees 
one-half an inch thick. I have skinned some of 
my oldest trees twice in fourteen years, and they 
have now a nicer and smoother bark than a 
very youngtree. Of all the trees I have skinned, 
I have only lost one, and the sap of it was wiped 
off with a blanket the day it was skinned. Your 
neighbors will some of them, perhaps, think, 
when they see your trees skinned, that you have 
lost your senses, but they will Fx out better in 
a few years. . D. Coorper. 
Greenviile Co., S. C., April ‘an 1874. 
[We have ourselves spoken of the benefit of 
scraping off the rough outer bark of fruit trees, 
but the treatment our correspondent practices 
-an well be called hervie.—Ed. A. Far.] 
°*@- 

Further Reports from the Delaware Peach 
Crop. 

Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

Since I last wrote you our peaches here have 
undergone another terrible ordeal. April 29th 
and 30th will long be remembered in this latitude. 
The morning of the 29th was as wintry looking 
as any day of February. It snowed quite fast 
until the ground was covered with its white 
mantle. It grew colder towards night, and 
towards morning I suppose it comme ced to 
Water was frozen in my cattle trough 
+ to ¢ inch thick. 

The peach blossoms soon began to show the 


| effect of the cold, myriads of them dropping off 


and those that remained looking shrivelled and 
blighted. Some varieties suffered more than 
Judging from my own orchard, Troth’s 
and Crawford's Late were the greatest sufferers 

the majority of the trees of these varieties having 
scarcely a single blossom left. Blossoms that 





looked healthy would fall as soon as touched; 
and of the m llions with which the ground was 
strewn, I found a great many containing the 
little peach germ in almost a perfectly green 
and fresh condition. 

I have passed through a considerable portion 
of this section of our county since the 30th, and 
I find the orchards presenting a very different 
aspect from what they did prior to that date. 

What is now the prospect for a crop? the 
question is often asked. Some growers estimate 
a half crop; some a quarter crop, and others say 
a basket to the tree. I presume some orchards 
are more hurt than others, and some localities 
seemed to have fared better than others. But I 
believe it will be safe to put the crop at one- 
third, if the blossoms now on remain on and 
mature. It is extremely difficult to tell with 
certainty at present what the condition of things 
will be a month hence, and no one can tell. It 
is all surmise based of course upon intelligent 
observation, experience and careful calculation. 
It is important t know to arrive at the truth of the 
matter—important both to the growers and those 
who are to use and handle our fruit. And it 
certainly ought to be the desire and aim of both 
ty neither wilfully over or under estimate the 
probabilities. And yet so many circumstances 
enter into the question, and so much uncertainty 
necessarily exists, it is only left us after all to 
say What we honestly think and _ honestly 
lieve. I remain yours truly, 

W. F. Gopwin. 
Newcastle Co., Del., May 14th, 1874. 
P.S., May 25.—I imagine my figure, one-third 
cf a crop, will be about correct, taking the whole 
Peninsula through. We have the peach louse 
here, and trees attacked are almost entirely 
stripped of foliage. W. F. G. 


” 


A New ENeEmy oF THE PEACu.—We regret to 
to see by the Denton ( Md.) Union, that our cor- 
respondent, Mr. J. W. Kerr, of that place, has 
suffered very much by the ravages of a new 
plague which has attacked the peach trees in his 
and nurseries. That paper thus 
describes the and the taken to 
arrest its career, unfortunately, so far, without 
success :— 

The insect is a small black bug to be found on 
the peach twig,and near the bud, by the 
hundreds, varying in size, when seen through a 
magnifying glass, from a small speck to the 
dimensions of a common garden pea. They are 
found from the egg state, without apparent life, 
ia all stages of development up to the full grown 
bug. Almost every remedy has been resorted to by 
Mr. J. W. Kerr, adjoining Denton, to save his 
young peach stock, but so far without success. 
He has resorted to coal oil, a strong solution of 
tobacco, carbolic soap and various other remedies, 
which are effectual in destroying the bug, but 
which also destroy the tender bud of the peach. 
These remedies, although proving effectual in 
destroying the bug, and at the same time killing 
the fruit, were abandoned last week, and a force 
of workers dispatched in the nurseries for the 
collection of the bugs. The day’s labor resulted 
in capturing one bushel of bugs, the exact amount 


orchards 


insect means 
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being ascertained by actual measurement, which 
were placed ina fire and burned. The second 
day was spent in going over the same trees a 
second time, when another half bushel of bugs 
were gathered and burned. Mr. Kerr thinks he 
had not gone over more than one-twentieth part 
of his nursery of eighty-three thousand peach 
stock, the largest portion of which he believes to 
be entirely destroyed by their depredations. 

* 





Small Fruits 
Plantation. 


Large and in the same 

We have received from Wm. Parry, Esq., a 
copy of the Annual Report for 1873 of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Society, containing a num- 
From one on Large 
Fruits, by Mr. Parry himself, we make an extract 
showing his plan of planting small fruits and 


ber of valuable papers. 


vegetables in young orchards, a plan to which 
reference in 
Farmer. 

In 1863, I planted an apple orchard, setting 
the trees forty feet apart each way, then set a 
row of early Richmond cherry trees each way 
between them, requiring three times as many 
cherry as apple trees; then a row of Dorchester 
blackberries in the rows and between them, 
being ten feet apart; then a row of strawberries 
between them, leaving five feet space for culti- 
vation. Next year, 1864, the strawberries pro- 
duced the only crop gathered; they yielded 
$200 per acre. In 1865, the strawberries yielded 
about half as much, and after picking the fruit, 
the vines were plowed under, and turnips plant- 
ed in July, which produced a good fall crop ; 
that same year, the blackberries commenced to 
bear a little and sent up a vigorous growth of 
canes, which gave a full crop of fruit in 1865, 
and continued to do so tor five years, yielding 
$200 per acre annually. 

Last year they done poorly, and have been 
removed, to give more room to the trees which 
now sufficiently occupy the ground. 

The cherry trees commenced bearing the third 
year, and have borne full crops every year since, 
the quality increasing each year with the size of 
the trees. For several years the fruit has been 


has heretofore been made the 


worth from $200 to $300 per acre, and sometimes 


more; the last year we contracted with the pro- 
prietors of a canning factory near by, for the 
whole crop at ten cents per pound; there were 
eighty trees to the acre, and many of them 
yielded seventy-five pounds each. 

The apple trees have made a fine growth, and 
commenced bearing fruit. The cherry trees in 
the apple rows begin to crowd them and will 
soon be removed, while those standing in the 
centre of four apple trees will have plenty of 
room for many years, and can remain, leaving as 
many rows of cherry trees forty feet apart, as of 
apples on the same ground. By pursuing the 
above plan, there may be taken from $200 to $300 
worth of fruit per acre annually, before the apple 


trees acquire size enough to bear much fruit; 


and thus avoid the usual objection urged against 
the planting of apple orchards, viz: that it 
requires so long a time before any profit can be 
derived from the land thus occupied. 
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CRACKING OF PEARS —One of the most intel- 
ligent and successful of the pear growers of 
America, according to the editor of the Garden- 
er’s Monthly, writes that journal that pears do not 
crack when the soil is sufficiently supplied with 
lime and potash, and that they crack most where 
these salts are deficient. Common wood ashes 
contain these salts nearly in the quantity and 
proportions that pear trees on such soil require— 
forty per cent. of potash and thirty of lime. 
Reasoning from these facts he applied wood 
ashes at the rate of 400 bushels to the acre after 
the fruit had formed and cracked. Many of them 
healed up and made werfect fruit the same season, 
others not until the next season. A friend, at his 
suggestion, applied them heavily to a favorite 
Butter pear tree in his own garden for several 
years in succession, and has had, during that 
period, perfect and delicious fruit. He says he 
will guarantee it to cure any case where the ashes 
are fairly and abundantly applied. He was told 
by an experienced hand that he would kill the 
trees, but he cured them. He says, therefore, do 
not be afraid ; if one application will not suffice, 
give them a larger dose next year. A moist 
atmosphere, he adds, undoubtedly encourages 
the growth of the tree and fruit, whilst the 
insufficiency of proper food prevents the perfec- 
tion of either; hence, cracked fruit and “rough 
old bark.” 


A New Graps.—The well-known house of 
Hovey & Co., of Boston, is now offering a new 
grape, which they call the Cambridge, and which 
they claim resembles, but is hardier and earlier 
than, the Concord, which was disseminated by 
this firm, with whom also originated the once-so- 
favorite strawberry, Hovey’s Seedling. 


Lawn and Flower Garden. 


Papers from a Window—Ne. 2. 


BY JANE BOSWELL MOORE. 


Every physiologist and student of human 
nature recognizes in the face, the key to the soul, 
the thoughts, emotions and passions within, and 
so I think the window, or rather the view from 
it, of the house and its belongings, is in most 
cases an index of the tastes and refinement of 


theoccupants. Though there are from necessity, 
tens of thousands of exceptions to this rule, we 
are still apt to think more highly of the culture 
of those whose homes, gardens and windows are 
adorned with taste and beauty. The little boxes 
of musk, Virginia stock, etc., which I so often 
noted in the areas of English city houses, getting 
glimpses also of the blazing bituminous in the 
grate, and pot of fragrant tea, just “drawn,” were 
s0 many indications of English love of home 
comfort; and even in money-loving America, I 
have seen gardens on roofs, raised five stories 
above crowded city thoroughfares, whose daily 
passing throng little imagined the beauty of 
color and blossom so far above, kissed and wept 
over by cloud and sunshine. The subjects of 
house and window gardening become daily more 
interesting, from the fact, that tens of thousands 
are crowded in city boarding houses and hotels, 
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| where floriculture of this kind is all that is open 
to them, nor is it less desirable in many country 
homes. In my country house last winter, 
| passers by from the village constantly stopped to 
admire the contrast of deepest scarlet and bright 
pink geraniums, (Princess Teck, and Mad. 

Lemoine,) a large pure white geranium, Vinca 
elegantissima, and masses of white sweet Alys- 
sum growing together, and leaning against the 
plate glass of French windows. If your windows 
are low, and you wish to make an effective and 
beautiful display, you can not do so more surely 
than by loading a large or small flower stand, ac- 
cording to your fancy, with flowers and varied 
foliage plants. Mine gotten years ago from 
Dufur & Co., of Baltimore, is still strong enough 
to last a life time, needing only occasionally a re- 
touch of green paint. The green is preferable as 
harmonizing with the hue of leaves, and I like 
all neat and plain. It is quite possible, however, 
to mar the effect by an ill-judged selection of 
plants. Among roses the tea are most delicate 
and fragrant, and monthlies always desirab’e. 
Souvenir de Malmaison, Pactole, Safrano, Bells, 
Isabella Sprunt, Bon Silene, Marshal Neil, 
| Agrippina and Louis Philippe are my favorites ; 
the first is considered the finest of roses, flower 
| very large, of full and beautiful form, light flesh 
|color, and needing good drainage. Of course 
there are many other varieties: these I have 
tried with perfect satisfaction. Fragrant flowers 
send forth large quantities of ozone, and if your 
| room is well ventilated, do much to keep the air 
pure and prevent malaria. 

Heliotrope, (of which the Star, Duke de Laven- 
dury, Boule de Niege, Gem, Mad. Parker, are 
good bloomers,) is a general favorite, needing 
close pruning to flower freely. Mignionette, 
Sweet, white and variegated leaved, Alyssum, 
|musk, fragrant pinks and carnations may be 
added. Lycopodium moss and Isolepsis grass 
growing in a pot of water will give a mossy 
patch of vivid green, and several fine Begonias 
with their large leaves recall, if the sun shines 
through them, the richly stained glass of some 
old cathedral window. The foliage of a fine 
Canna is striking, and if Fuchias are added, Carl 
Holt, Speciosa, Tower of London, Beauty of 
Sherwood, and Vainqueur de Puebla are good. 
Of geraniums, “Battersea Park Gem,” I cannot 
recommend too highly; it is what few variegated 
leaved geraniums are, & vigorous grower and 
loves shade. Father Ignatius is of dazzling 
scarlet, loves sun, and for months with us, out of 
doors, was never without a large cluster of 
flowers, though only a foot high. 

*@- 


Fine Geraniums. 


Editors American Farmer : 

Your May number is before me, and though 
still hard pressed for time I will snatch a moment 
to say a few words to your correspondent N. F. 
F., (whose acquaintance I would be pleased to 
make.) Our English friends are of course hardly 
to be held accountable for the exaggerations in 

'reference to the Geraniums, Double White and 
Aline Sisley, though the first named was raised 
and sent out by an Englishman residing in France, 
and mainly through a London establishment. 
In regard to the Geranium Reticulatum, we did 
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not import it ourselves but bought it from the 
New rork house, from whose catalogue we, 
quoted the description, and in response to 
repeated inquiries have been assured that our 
plants are true. The variety as grown by us is 
a very poor scarlet geranium, of the Nosegay 
section, with foliage slightly zoned, but not the 
faintest sign of any reticulation of either white 
or yellow. Our plants go into the compost heap 
this spring, as we think three years long enough 
to prove the character of a geranium. I would 
not certainly say that the varieties London Blue, 
Blue Gem and Blue Bells, were the same bright 
rosy pink as Maid of Kent, Master Christine or 
Helen Lindsay, but still I think that pink is 
more descriptive of their color than any other 
shade. I think that the infusion of a purple 
tint mars the beauty of their otherwise fine 
flowers. JI agree with N. F. F., that Blue Bells 
is a distinct and fine flower, but that it would be 
much finer with the color of Maid of Kent. 


N. F. F. names some varieties that are cer- 
tainly among the best, and I would only add a 
few. It would hardly do to leave out Leonidas 
from among the large scarlets, and for a true ver- 
million shade with a fine large pip I think Dr. 
Koch is hard to excel. Father Ignatius and 
Triumphant are similar. For a scarlet bedding 
geranium, we have never found anything to 
equal an old variety called Chance. For size of 
flowerets and profusion of bloom it has for years | 
excelled all others with us. Master Christine is 
the best pink geranium which Mr. Cannell has | 
sent out for a long time. No one will be disap- | 
pointed in planting any of these, or the other 
varieties mentioned by N. F. F. 

As I write, Mr. Cannell’s invoice of a new 
batch now on their way to us by the European 
express comes to hand. We notice therein the 
following, which have been highly praised (and 
highly priced too,) Prince Arthur, Mrs. H. Weir, 
Chieftain, W. E. Gumbleton, Harrison Weir, 
Dolly Varden, Golden Harry Hieover, Heartsease, | 
Lord Mayo, Richard Ceeur de Lion, and others. 
We hope the English description may not be ex- 
aggerated; for, if they are not, we will be able to 
add to the foregoing list. 

I agree with N. F. F., that the preparation of 
a good Descriptive Catalogue is no easy matter, | 
as I well know; but when an erroneous descrip- 
tion gets in by accident, it hardly looks as though 
proper care had been exercised if it is continued 
without correction for several years. 

Again, many descriptions which are perfectly 
accurate in the climate of England, will not cor- 
rectly picture the plant as grown in our torrid 
climate. We hardly succeed even under glass 
in getting the same rich shades of color in the 
Golden Tricolored section which characterize 
these geraniums in the open ground in Engiand. 
I would not fora moment suppose that the Royal 
Horticultural Society would give circulation to 
any imposition, but [ hope its gardeners at Chis- 
wick don’t quarrel quite so much as the Fellows 
of the Society have been doing lately. We owe 
much to this society and much to John Bull 
generally, and expect to continue to try the 
plants he sends us every season as “the best ever 
sent out, “knowing as we do that to English gar- 
deners, more than those of any other nation, 
belongs the credit of the vast improvement which 


has taken place within the past quarter of a cen- 
tury in what are known as Florists’ flowers. In 
eraniums, one grand advance like Jean Sisley or 
Master Christine will cover a multitude of such 
sins as Reticulatum. Very respectfully, 
W. F. Massey. 
Chestertown, Ma., May 16th, 1874. 
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An Ivied Picture Frame. 


BY JANE BOSWELL MOORE. 


Such a pleasant picture as my friend Mrs. 
Rand’s sitting-room presented, when I ran in 
to-day to look at her ivies and hanging baskets. 
The prettiest little walnut bracket between the 
windows, with a tiny Parian figure, was really 
the only expensive ornament, yet what an air of 
elegance and refinement everything had! The 
first things that struck my attention were the 
small tastefully carved brackets, of which there 
were several in the room. ‘“ My boys cut them 
in the evening,” was her remark; “ Fred has been 
reading aloud that charming story, ‘ Lady Green 
Satin,’ which the Baroness De Chesnez has told 
so beautifully. And while he reads, Harry and 
Lee enjoy carving these, and making simple 
picture frames. We have all been greatly inter- 
ested and instructed by Henry Williams’ ‘Win- 
dow Gardening,’ and this ivied picture frame is 
one result. Look at it.” I did so, and saw 
what was to mea novel arrangement. Behind 
the pretty rustic frame several vials of water 
were placed, in which vigorous young roots of 
ivy were growing. Occasionally bits of charcoal 
were added to keep the water pure. When the 
room is swept a light cloth is easily thrown over 
the vines and frames, and the leaves washed 
frequently have a glossy beautiful appearance. 
The author of “Window Gardening” says: 
“ Hanging-baskets are sothetimes made entirely 
without soil—holding only moss. A quantity of 
vials are filled with water and placed therein so 
as to be well concealed ; slips of ivy are inserted 
in some of these vials. Ferns are interspersed 
in other bottles and cut flowers added to others ; 


| brilliant autumn leaves pressed and varnished 


are added here and there. The only care needed 
is to keep the water replenished as long as it 
will last. The list of ivies exceeds fifty in num- 
ber, some producing gigantic leives of thick 
texture, others white or golden berries, some 
richly variegated, others with small leaves of 
deepest purple” Strange to say, in floral cata- 
logues a few only are mentioned for popular cul- 
tivation—the German, the Coliseum, and the 
Variegated L’Elegante. In my home collection, 
nothing was more admired than a large-leaved 
hardy ivy, six feet in height, raised from a cut- 
ting, and twining round the window. Mr. WIl- 
liams tells us the plants will grow in wood vessels 
as well as pottery, and pails or buckets painted 
green, can be made to do duty for the pots. “It 
is much Jess sensitive to changes of light than 
any plant we have, neither does it require much 
heat, being well adapted to halls, balconies, and 
rooms not well heated. It delights in moisture ; 
and if neglected or permitted to dry up, its luxu- 
riance soon suffers. When brought into the 
house the leaves should be carefully washed with 
soapsuds and water.” 
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The illustrations of ivied stair cases, picture | 
frames, window gardens, balconies, terraces, | 
ferneries, bird cages, flower stands, jardinieres, | 
rustic vases, she ‘Is, window boxes, hanging bas- | 
kets, brackets, plants, ornamental screens, bulb | 
boxes, bouquet holders, fern cases, aquaria, arbor- | 
ettes, wardian cases, Alpine window gardens, etc. | 
are not only delightful to look at in printed 
pictures, but exceedingly suggestive and valua- 
ble, in furnishing hints, by which home can be | 
made more attractive and beautiful. 

‘i il aa 


The Flower Trade of New York. | 


A lady sends us the following extract : 

The progress of the flower trade made in this 
country the past ten to fifteen years has been 
marvellous, and but few are aware of its present 
extent. Fifty years ago the dandy of the period 
had to search for his button-hole bouquet, not in | 
Broadway, but had to depend upon the wander- 
ing flower-girl or visit the few distant green- 
houses. To-day all is changed ; fifty flower-stores 
are to be found in Broadway alone, and as many 
more in other parts of the city, The trade is said | 
to amount to over one million dollars per year. 
To-day flowers not only decorate the drawing 
rooms of the wealthy, but also the homes of the 
poor. The bridal, the coffin, the tomb, vie with | 
the festival, in richness and prodigality of their | 
floral decorations. At Christmas, New Year. 
Easter, the lavish supply of floral tributes arouses 
the curiosity as to the resource of the supply. 

In Spring and early sumfer these dealers doa 
large business in plants for bedding-out; the 
remainder of the year the trade is chiefly in cut | 
flowers. Some of the flower-stores in Broadway | 
and Fifth Avenue do an average business of two 
to three hundred dollars a day. Wedding or 
funeral orders are often difficult to fill; in the 

case of the first the flowers may be anticipated, 
but in the funeral orders the calls are unexpected 
and peremptory. Tuberoses, white carnations, 
rose-buds, camelias, lilies of the valley, and other 
appropriate sorts are used. These flowers are all 
worked into elaborate designs, and cost accord- 
ingly. A cross and crown sells for fifty dollars ; 
a dove, eight to ten. At the funeral of a distin- | 
guished railroad president, the flowers ordered 
by the family cost three hundred dollars; many 
ornate floral gifts were contributed by friends. | 
The whole collection was estimated to have cost 
fifteen hundred dollars. At another funeral the 
floral offerings cost two thousand. The long 
leaves of the Cycus Reroluta or Sago Palm, are 
sometimes used by old Knickerbocker families 
two leaves are crossed on the coffin. One of 
these plants on exhibition at the Sibrecht Fer- 
nery on Fifth Avenue, is over one hundred and 
eighteen years old. On wedding occasions the 
church is decorated as well as the reception 
rooms; the bridal ball occupies a place in front 
of the mirrow-glass, and has floral balls hung on 
each side, all made of pure white flowers. The 
Easter floral decorations in some churches cost 
two thousand dollars. Private houses are also 
ornamented with choice and costly floral designs, 
as well as churches. 

The workers of these beautiful designs display 
great taste, as all admit who examine them. It 
isa rare sight to see acres of gladiolus, tube- 





|end of the month, 
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roses, lilies ond other bulbous plants, in bloom, 


as can be seen at Mr. Allen’s, on the Central Rail- 
road of Long Island. Of these large plantations 
of these flowering bulbs, five acres are alone in 
Japan Lilies, ten in tuberoses, fifteen in gladio- 
lus ; the production is immense, and they are sold 
at retail and wholesale, in this country and to 
other parts of the world. He has just filled an 
order from London, amounting to $1,000 in gold. 
Of the large number of the rose family, only 

ten to twelve sorts are prized by florists. 

-@- 
The Green House for June. 


Some conservatories are handsomely adorned 


| during the summer by collections of one or two 


genera of plants, such as Caladiums or Achime- 
nes; others are decorated by mixed assortments 
of such kinds as Begonias, Gesnerias, Tideas, 
Gloxineas, Achimenes and Caladiums. The effect 
produced ‘by such plants when well grown and 
a rmingled with graceful Ferns is perhaps 
better; and secures a more artistic and satisfac- 
tory arrangement, while, besides, there is the 
variety produced by the difference in forms. 

The main work to be performed under glass 
at this season consists in tying up climbers, 
shifting into larger pots young growing plants 
requiring it, not neglecting to use the syringe 
freely in order to maintain the atmosphere moist 
and keep down the insects. Care, however, must 
be exercised not to injure delicate flowers by too 
much water over head. 

Pleasure Grounds and Flower Garden. 

Evergreens may still be removed with safety, 
care being taken to put the ground in good order. 
Dahlias will flower if put out even towards the 
taking care to mulch the 
ground and give frequent applications of liquid 
manure. In place of the latter a good supply of 
well-rotted cow dung may be incorporated with 
the soil before planting. 

Frequently mow the grass on the lawn. If 
kept short it will better withstand the drought 
of July and August. Hedges of all kinds should 
be trimmed this month, taking care to cut them 
into conical shape. This will produce a close 
hedge. Spireas, Deutzias, Wigelias, &c., that 
have done flowering, should be cut back, so as 
to produce strong wood for next scason’s bloom- 
ing. Rose slugs may be destroyed by a dusting 
of slaked lime if they attack the bushes. Cut off 
the decayed flowe rs. 


Rustic Vaxes—The Vallotta Purpurea and 
Gladiolus, Tigrini:m, or shell flower, dwarf 
Japan Lily of various colors, with Coleus and 
trailing plants, make showy centres for rustic 
stands or vases for flowers. 

The effect is obtained by grouping striking 
contrasts of colors. The dark io with 
brilliant scarlet, or white, to tone the whole.—k. R. 

FLOWER Misstoy.- nai number of the ladies of 
Baltimore have started a Flower Mission, the 
location for which is at the Boys’ Home, corner 
of Pleasant and Calvert Sts. The object is to 
distribute the flowers among the sick and 
afflicted in hospitals andasylums. Those having 
flowers to spare, will be aiding in a very philan- 
thropic cause, by leaving them at the above place 
for the disposition of the ladies 
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Rustic STANDS AND VasEs.—These are so of- | 
ten unsatisfactory in their effects, that the follow- 
ing hints from a correspondent in the @ .rdeners’ | 
Monthly for May will be very acceptable to many | 
who have not yet prepared these adornments of 
the garden and veranda: 

I have found a compost of friable leaf mould, 
with an addition of a little sand and pounded 
charcoal to answer asa good compost, with a 
layer of charcoal (when convenient) for drainage. 

The plants that are sure to stand our hot sun 
in summer are : 

For centre. Scarlet Geraniums, single or double; 
Coleus Verschatfeltii, or its varieties; Centaurea 
gynnocarpa and C. candidissima, and Achyran- 
thus, in varieties surrounded by Alyssums, Nier- 
embergias, Alternanthera, Cuphea, Gnaphaliums, 
and double flowering Ice plants, rose and white. 

Vines. Ivies, Seneeio scandens, Lophosper- 
mum, Maurandias and Manettias, with the outer 
row Kenilworth Ivy, Moneywort, Vinca varie- 
gata, Gnaphalium lanatum, Lobelia in variety, all 
of which will grow luxuriantly without any 
extra care, and fully compensate the fair cultiva- 
tor during the season, and indeed look fresh and 
inviting in the fall, when nature’s painter decks 
the forest in her dazzling and brilliant golden 
hues. 

But if the situation be shaded from the sun’s 
rays—from say ten in the morning to four in the 
afternoon—we have other gems that will thrive 
equally as well. 

For Centre. Fuchsias, Draczenas, Centaurea, 
Achyranthus, Coleus, Pteris, in varieties, accom- 
panied by Begonias, Ferns, Gnaphaliums, Saxi- 
frage, Torrenia, with Ficus repens, Vinca varie- 
gata, Tradescantia Zebrina, Lycopodium dentic- 
ulatum and Panicum variegata, with Vines, 
lvies—English and Parlor—Cissus discolor and 
Smilax. 


MARYLAND HorticuLTuRAL Socrety.—At 
the monthly meeting on the 19th ult., Mr. E.| 
Whitman, the President, delivered a short address 
upon the success of the society, and predicted for 
it a brilliant future; he also announced that the 
premium lists were in the hands of the printer 
and would be ready in a few days. 

Genl. Jones, of the State Agricultural College, 
read a lengthy address upon the subject of Hor- 
ticulture, which he considered one of the most 
important and lucrative branches of agriculture. | 
The Society tendered a vote of thanks to him for 
his address. Mr. Jesse Marden, Jr., of Baltimore, 
also delivered an address on the influence of the 
moon on vegetation. 

Mr. Creswell, Postmaster General, and Dr. S. 
P. Smith, V. P., who were invited to attend and 
deliver addresses, were unable to be present, but 
wished success to the Society. 

Mr. John Feast, Mr. A. L. Black and Mr. R. 
Holliday, professionals, made a handsome display 
of flowers and plants, as did also Mr. Whitman, 
the President. Mr. F. C. Taylor, gardener for 
Mrs. C. Ridgely, and Mr.C. J. Lehr, gardener 
for Mr. James, exhibited very fine heads of cauli- 
flower; the latter also had several bunches of 
spring beets. 

The meeting was attended by several ladies, 
and the exhibition was an improvement upon the 
previous month, the season being more pro- 
pitious. . 


‘cultivated in the usual way 
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BreapDsturrs.—A loan of $50,000,000 was 
authorized by the Government of India to meet 
the exigencies caused by the famine, which now 
prevails in that quarter of the world, and will cause 
an increased demand for breadstuffs, for, although 
their usual food is mainly rice, other products of 
the soil must be brought forward to supply the 
necessities of the case. The indications for the 
past year, were for a great demand for our cereals, 
and a high price, in consequence of the shortness 
of the crops everywhere, but it appears that while 
we were enabled to meet the demand, the admi- 
rable tact displayed by the capitalists and other 
business men of England, in providing for a reg- 
ular supply, prevented a greatly enhanced price 
on the one hand, and at the same time provided 
for a constant stream of importations to meet 
the emergency, without at any time overstocking 
the market, or permitting the supply to fall 
short of the demand. Our farmers furnished 
from their granaries, which seemed almost inex- 
haustible, the main bulk of these importations 
into England. From Jan. 1, to April 1, 1874, 
the exports of wheat from New York to Great 
Britain have amounted to 5,707,663 bushels, and 
of corn 2,322,672 bushels. The total exports of 
wheat from that point to all countries since Jan- 
uary 1, are 6,563,923. During the same time in 
1873 the exports were only 937,821 bushels, 
which shows that the amount shipped up to that 
date is more than seven times what it was last 
year. 


3,181 LBs. SEED Corron on ONE AcRE—We 
give the following mode of cultivation adopted by 
Capt. T. A. Granger, of Wayne Co., N. C., of 
one acre of Cotton, for which he received the 
premium of the N.C. State Society last Fall. 

The cotton grown on the one acre was of the 
Simpson variety. The land was in clover two 
years before I planted in cotton. The soil of a 
mulatto or chocolate color, with stiff clay sub- 
soil. Mode of cultivation as follows: In the 
Fall of 1872 I fallowed the land, turning in a heavy 
crop of clover and other vegetable matter. In 
March, run off my rows 3 and 4 inches and ap- 
plied in the drill 200 cart loads of good compost, 
composed of good raking of the ditch banks and 
fence jams, together with 40 bushels cotton seed 
and 100 tbs. of land plaster, then throwing two 
furrows with turn plow to cover the manure, 
leaving the middle of rows till planting time. 
On the first of May I finished breaking out the 
middle of rows, and planted my cotton by hand. 
At the time of planting, I also applied 200 ths. 
of Etiwan Guano with the seed. After this I 
, 2 choppings and 4 
plowings. 

Cost of cultivating the above acre of land as 
follows: 


Plowing and chopping.........cescee sevesecscecsess £5.00 
Ee PT ree rer rrr 5.00 
i et SPREE TOTEC LEE or 6.00 
BORGO icc ccisivcy = swaps s 
Applying manure in composting and putting in 
dritt nae Lminitess Kain.  signked 4.00 
Picking out cotton ...........cccceccccees sever eves 15 86 
Making a total cost of...... $26.61 


From the above acre of cotton I picked in 
seed cotton 3,181 Ibs., making 1,060} Tbs. lint at 
15 cents, $159.05. Netting me $122.39. 

[Signed, } T. A. GRANGER. 
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By SAME. SANDS & SON, 


9 North street, near Baltimore street, Baltimore, Ma. 
(sign of the Golden Plow.) 


\merican io. 
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SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 a ly in advance. To Clubs 
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“The American Farmer. 


We give some extracts from our correspondence 
for’ the month, which 
showing the estimation in which our paper is 
held by its readers. 

A friend in Fairfax Co., Va., N. W. P., writes: | 
“At our Farmer’s club meeting held last Satur- | 
day, I obtained a few new names and collected 
some old subscriptions. The March or April 
number of the American Farmer I consider | 
worth a year’s subscription to any farmer who 
will take heed to its instructions.” 

Another in New Kent Co., Va. A. P. R., 
writes: “ You will please to continue to send 
the Farmer as long as I live. The more I read 
it, the better I like it. I have been trying to get 
some more subscriptions, but the cry of hard 
times prevents.” 

Another in King Wm. Co., Va., L. 8. G., 
writing about a package missed in the mail, Says: 

“If the time has expired, don’t fail to send’ us 
the May No., as we cannot afford to lose it.” 

A subscriber at St. Simon's Island, Ga., J. P., 
in renewing his own and sending new subscrip- 
tions, says: “Iam much obliged to you for con- 
tinuing to send my magazine, after the subscrip- 
tion had expired. I don’t wish to be without it. 
It is the best agricultural paper I take.” 

We were much pleased to receive from a sub- 
scriber in California renewing his own subscrip- 
tion, a club from that far-off Pacific State to the 
Farmer. 

A firm advertising in our columns as it does 
in many other of the journals of the country, 
writes us: “The American Farmer has done 
more for us than any other publication in the 
United States.” 


THE AMERICAN 


are very gratifying as | 


FARMER. 


Farmer for January, °74—Bound Volumes. 


We can no longer furnish the January num- 
ber of this volume. New subscribers are there- 
fore requested to state with what month they 
wish their subscriptions to begin. 

Our supply of bound volumes of the Farmer 
for 1872 and 1873 is also exhausted. 

Brits.—We are much obliged to those of our 
friends who have attended to the little reminders 
sent out in our April No., and we venture to 
suggest to those who have overlooked them that 
| their attention will be a favor. 


REAPERS AND Mowers.—All the prominent 
makes are conspicuously represented in this 
issue of the Farmer, and the time having nearly 
arrived for their use, it behooves every one to be 
| making his selection from the variety offered by 
the agents in our advertising supplements. 


SaLE oF Horses.—We call special attention 
| to the advertisement elsewhere of Mr. G. G. Lob- 
| dell, who will offer at public sale June 6th, at 
| Minquidale Farm, near Wilmington, Del., fitty 
| head of choice stock. 


SALE oF Vrrermta LAnDs.—We call attention 
to the advertisement of Mr. Gilmer’s farms to be 
| offered at public sale. The terms he proposes 
are exceedingly liberal, and the advantages of 

securing farms which have been under his man- 
| agement will be apparent. This part of Virginia 
|is well known as containing some of the most 
productive and valuable farming lands in the 
‘State. Mr. G. writes us that several of our sub- 
scribers have written him they will be present at 
the sale. 


(3 We have received a copy of a lecture 

delivered by Prof. W. O. Atwater,of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., “On Commercial 
Fertilizers at Home and Abroad,’ which was 
originally published in the Report of the Board 
of Agriculture of that State, for 1873. We find 
in the lecture, and the subsequent discussions 
| thereon, in which among others Prof. Johnson 
| took part, much to interest the farming commu- 
|nity, and have marked off sundry portions for 
| insertion in the Furmer. The meeting at which 
it was delivered, determined to make the effort 
to establish Agricultural Experiment Stations, in 
Connecticut, similar to those which have been 
found so eminently advantageous in Germany 
and other States of Eur ope. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURE.—From the 
Hon. C. L. Flint, its Secretary, we have thie 
Annual Report for 1873 of the Massachuetts 
Board of Agriculture, a volume of exceeding 
great value. 
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PeRCHERONS.—MrvaJ. J. Parker, of Pa., (we | 


jearn from the Practical Farmer,) has sold his 
imported stallion “Lafayette” to the Mifflin 
Co., Pa., Horse Company, for $2,400. The com- 
pany purchasing is composed of farmers of Mif- 
flin, and this is the second horse Mr. Parker has 
sold to horse companies, which seems to be the 
best mode of introducing good breeding stock, 
and is a more effectual way than through indi- 
vidual enterprise, which invariably meets with a 
species of opposition from farmers on account of 
necessary high rates of service valuable stallions 
must have. A company of farmers can keep the 
stallion within their society and have his services 
at much reduced rates. Our readers will remem- 
ber that one of the Percherons sold at the 
sale in 1873, of Mr. Walters, of this vicinity, 
was purchased for a company on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland ; he was kept in Q. A. County 
last season, and realized upwards of $800 for his 
services, all of which was collected; and it was 


thought he would have done better in the adjoin- | 


ing county, where he will probably stand this 


season. 


New System oF CULTIVATING PoTATOES.— 


We are indebted to Dr. Campbell Morfit, of Lon- | 


don, for a copy of the Journal of the Society of 
Arts, containing a paper read at the meeting of 
the society on the 25th of February, by Shirley 
Hibberd, the well-known horticulturist, on a 
new system of cultivating the potato with a view 
to augment production and preyent disease. 

The plan proposed by the author of the paper 
isto lay tile in lines four feet apart on hard 
ground, place the sets on them, and ridge them 
over with the earth from the intervening spaces. 
The tile employed is a foot wide and fourteen 
inches long, the form that of a low flat-topped 
arch, four inches deep in the centre. The rounded 
ridges give abundance of air and light, render 
lodgment of water impossible, and in the event 
of a sudden lowering of the temperature, when 
the tubers are ripening—a condition assumed to 
be very favorable to the development of the 
murrain—the storage of earth-heat below the 
roots tides the crop over the time of danger, and 
prevents that engorgement of the tissues which 
constitutes the first stage of the disease and the 
nursery for the fungus. 


This plan is a costly one, and would hardly be 
applicable to this country; but the subject seems 
to have been philosophically considered by the 
author of the paper, which, in the discussion fol- 
lowing its reading, was declared to be of the great- 
est practical value. 


| Tue Murrkrrk SALE.—Since our first form 


was printed, we have received the Country Gen- 
tleman for May 21st, in the report of whose edi- 
tor, of this sale, we find the following : 

The result of the sale, as a whole, was certainly 
very gratifying; for although the high average 
now and then attained for a few years past, was 
not reached, the prices made are exceedingly 
creditable, and the distance from which pur- 
chasers and bidders were attracted, showed con- 
clusively the existence of an interest in the breed 
quite as widespread and earnest as at any former 
period. The herd were in high condition—so 
fully fed, indeed, as to cause some hesitation with 
those who find it difficult to reconcile the per- 
fection that suits the butcher with the practical 
purposes of the breeder, But they made a splen- 
did display. We heard but one opinion expressed, 
and that was of surprise at expectations that had 
been exceeded in the reality. It is seldom that a 
herd has been brought to the hammer, which pre- 
sented a finer show to the eye, or from which a 
larger number might have been taken into the 
show ring, as they stood, with a confident chal- 
lenge to any comer. 

Mr. Coffin, since the sale, has purchased back 
at an advance on the price paid, from Mr. T.S 
Cooper, of Pennsylvania, the cow Portulaca, and 
the heifer Maiden, the latter of which is due to 
calve this month, and the former in August. As 
Mr. Coffin has retained Lord Abraham, these, 
| with the two cows reserved, will give him the 
| nucleus for a new start, and we have little doubt 
| there will, before long, be as promising a herd at 
| Muirkirk as the one lately sold. 

We regret to hear of the loss of the heifer El- 
vina 9th, bought by Mr. T. H. Oliver, of Easton, 
Md. Just as she was about to be shipped to her 

| purchaser, she turned in her stall, where she had 
| but a moment before been haltered, and broke 
| her neck. 

GREAT WESTERN Suort-Horn Sates.—The 
| herd of Col. W. 8. King, of Minnesota, was sold 
at Chicago, on the 21st ultimo. Except the New 
York Mills sale, it was the best sale ever made in 
this country. Fifty-eight cows and heifers and 
| twenty-one bulls sold for $126,990. The bull, 
Second Duke of Hillhurst, sold for $14,000, the 
largest sum ever paid, till then, for a bull in the 
United States, and was purchased, it is under- 
stood, for the Earl of Bective, an English breeder. 
A pair of twin heifers sold for $11,000. 

On the succeeding day, 22d, the herd of Gen. 
Meredith was sold at Cambridge, Ind., and here 
the bull Joan’s Cherub was sold for $17,410 to 
Alexander Charles, of Dixon, Ills. The cows 
Royl, Duchess Second, (imp.) and Joan of Arc, 
each sold for $2,000; Forest Lady, $1,000; Mag- 
gie Andrie, $1,185; Maid of Thornhill, $1,500. 
We have scen no report of the aggregate or aver- 
age O° this sale. 
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Recipe for an Appetite. 


From * BatLaps FoR LitTLE Forks,” dy Alice and 
Phoebe Cary, lately brought out by Hurd and Houghton, 
we take this short poem which might be called Good Advice. 


My lad, who sits at breakfast, 
With forehead in a frown, 
Because the chop is underdone 
And the fritter overbrown, 
Just leave your dainty mincing, 
And take, to mend your fare, 
A slice of golden sunshine, 
And a cup of the morning air. 
And when you have eat and drunken, 
If you want a little fun, 
Throw by your jacket of broadcloth 
And take an up-hill run. 

And what with one and the other. 
You will be so strong and gay, 
That work will be only a pleasure 

Through all the rest of the day. 
And when it is time for supper, 
Your bread and milk will be 
As sweet as a comb of lioney. 
Will you try my recipe? 
-@e- 


A “Reminiscence” of the War of 1812. 


BY THE SENIOR EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


The following paper was prepared by request, 
about a year ago, but mislaid. It was intended 
for insertion in another journal, but as it is pos- 
sible we may follow it up with some other remi- 
niscences of the “olden time,” we have deter- 
mined to giveitin our own pages, as we have many 
old-time friends still lingering on the stage of 
life, who may feel interested therein. 

We at first thought that the main point in the 
statement given below was of such minor im- 
portance, that we could not spare room for its 
insertion ; but inasmuch as the late distinguished 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in whose honor his native State 
has just placed a statue in its Capital, deemed it 
not unworthy of his pen to throw what light he 


could upon the early publication of our favorite | 


National Song, written by one of Maryland’s 
sons, and published in the city so deeply inter- 
ested in the events so glowingly presented, we 
have deemed it our duty to give our testimony 
in relation to the same matter; and this we do 
the more readily, as it is more than probable that 
we are alone left of those who were directly con- 
nected with the original publication of the song. 


“THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER.” 


Our name having of late been connected with 
the original publication of this National song, we 
have been requested by the editor of the Ameri- 
can Historical Record, (Mr. Lossing,) and others, 
to give our recollection of its first appearance in 
print—and as a statement which appeared in the 
Record for January, 1873, in regard to it, is cer- 
tainly incorrect in some particulars, we have 
determined to present the following facts in rela- 
tion thereto, as far as our memory serves. 

During the attack on Baltimore by the British, 
on the 12th of September, 1814, we were an 
apprentice in the office of the “American ;” we 
were but fourteen years old at the time, and con- 


sequently too young to bear arms. The paper 
/was suspended during the time the enemy was 
in our front, and all the hands capable of bearing 
arms were with the troops, either at North 
Point, or in the batteries and entrenchments on 
Loudenslager’s Hill, east of the city. We do 
not remember of any other of the hands being 
about the office during the suspension of the 
publication, until after the British fleet left our 
immediate vicinity. Our time, of course, was 
taken up in loitering about, and occasionally 
‘visiting “the boys” in the army, at their posts. 
After the battle was fought, and the enemy had 
withdrawn their land forces from our shores, 
having lost their Commander-in-Chief, General 
| Ross, who was killed, as it was believed, by 
| Wells and McComas, two of thé members of 
the First Baltimore Sharpshooters, commanded 
by Captain Aisquith, the British fleet moved 
| farther down the bay. We would here remark, 
|that Ross was in advance of his troops, recon- 
noitering our position, and the sharpshooters (a 
rifle corps) were stationed in advance of our 
army, in ambush. The source from whence 
their fire came, was quickly discovered by Ross's 
guard, who fired in that direction and killed the 
two gallant young riflemen who had shot their 
General. 

Mr. Thomas Murphy, one of the editors of 
the American, who belonged to Aisquith’s Com- 
| pany, obtained leave of absence to return home 
to arrange for the re‘ssuing of the paper; but 
before the recommencement thereof, he received 
the copy of the song and placed it in our hands 
to put in type. It has now been nearly sixty 
years since these events took place, but our re- 
collection has been quite vivid, that the copy 
thus received was considered at the time as the 
original manuscript. Without having ever made 
any inquiry upon the subject of Mr. J. 8. Skin- 
ner, with whom we were in after years on quite 
intimate terms in connection with the publication 
|of the American Farmer, yet we had gotten the 
|impression upon our mind, that it was that gen- 
| tleman who brought the copy to the office from 
| Mr. Key, both of these gentlemen having been 
detained by the British on board their vessel 
|during the bombardment; but having. had the 
|perusal of a volume of poems of Mr. Key, the 
| author of the song, published in 1857 by Rev. H. 
| V. D. Johns, of this city, we find that we were 
| under a wrong impression upon that point. We 
|never professed to know who had brought it to 
| the American office, yet from some cause we had 
it fixed upon our mind, that it was Mr. Skinner. 
| An introductory letter to the volume alluded to 
| above, however, written by the late Chief Justice 
Taney, relating the circumstances connected with 
the writing of the song, shows that Mr. Key, 
when he reached the city, after the enemy had 
retired from our waters, handed it to Sudve 
Nicholson, a connection by marriage, to advise 
| With him as to its publication. The Judge being 
|much pleased with it, “sent it to a printer,” says 
Judge Taney, “and ordered copies to be struck 
| off in handbill form, which were distributed to 
| the public,” and adds that Mr. Key “believed it 
| to have been favorably received by the Baltimore 
| public.” 
| No allusion is made in this narrative of Judge 
| Taney as to the office to which it was sent for 
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publication; but Mr. Lossing, in his Historical 
Record referred to above, attempts to supply the 
omission by saying, that Judge Nicholson “took 
it to the office of Captain Benjamin Edes, on the 
corner of Baltimore and Gay streets,” and that 
“his apprentice, Samuel Sands, who was living 
in Baltimore a few years ago, set up the song in 
type, printed it, and distributed it among the 
citizens.” 

There are other circunstances given in con- 
nection with its first publication, which induce 
us to believe that the copy which Mr. Lossing 
had before him was not one of the originals, but 
was subsequently printed after it had issued 
from the office of the American. In the first 
place, we were never connected with the office 
of Mr. Edes, nor do we remember that the office 
of that gentleman was ever at the corner of Bal- 
timore and Gay streets, as stated by Mr. Lossing: 
we were at the time an apprentice at the office 
of the American, which was then located at No. 
4 on the east side of Harrison street, but several 
years afterwards it was removed to the south- 
west corner of Gay and Baltimore streets. 
Captain Edes’ office at one time, we remember, 
was at the north-east corner of Baltimore and 
Calvert streets. 

We have before usa memorandum, from an | 
authentic source, in which it is shown that a 
discrepancy exists in a line of the song, which at 
first we could not account for. It is stated that, 
as originally written, in the third line of the first 
stanza it reads thus: 

‘*Whose broad stripes and bright stars, 

clouds of the fight, 
whereas in the first printed copies, and those 
since recognized as the correct version, it reads: 

“Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the 

perilous fight.’ 

The narrative of Judge T aney, we think, ex- 
plains this discrepancy. He asked Mr. Key 
when he first read the song, “How he found} 
time, in the scenes he had been passing through, | 
to compose such a song?” To which Mr. Key 
replied, “he had written some lines or brief notes, 
that would aid him in calling them to mind, 
upon the back of a letter which he happened to 
have in his pocket; and for some of the lines, as| 
he proceeded, he was obliged to rely altogether | 
on his memory; and that he finished it in the 
boat on his way to the shore, and wrote it out as 
it now stands, immediately after he arrived,” 
at night, and the next morning at the hotel, 
after he reached Baltimore, he showed it to 
Judge Nicholson, who sent it to the printer, as| 
already stated—and no doubt the line first quoted | 
was the original as written on the back of the | 
letter, and afterwards the language was changed, 
and it has ever since been accepted as it appears | 
in the second line, as given above. This at least | 
is our theory of the matter. 8. 8. 


th rough the 


[P. 8.—The above was in type for our Aprll 
number, but fortunately, as it turned out, was 
crowded out,—for we have since been able to| 
unravel the mystery of the difference in the read- 
ing of the third line of the song, as given above. 


Happening to meet with J. Pennington, Esq.,* 
one of the oldest and most respected members of | 
the Baltimore bar, the conversation turned upon | 
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the subject of the first introduction of the song 
to the public, when he informed us that he could 
enlighten us upon the point alluded to. He said 
that when Mr. Key, after he reached home, had 
copied the song for the press, (and no doubt the 
phraseology in the same had then been improved, 
as afterwards published,) he handed the original 
to his daughter, who at a subsequent period, it 
was thought, had given it into the hands of the 
Hon. J. P. Kennedy, and by him furnished to the 
publishers of the magnificent volume gotten up 
for the benefit of the Sanitary Fair held in the 
Maryland Institute Hall, in this city, during the 
war. When it wasthus published and shown to 
the original owner of the copy, she recognized it, 
and pronounced it the same which had been given 
to her by her father. There were also one or two 
other verbal alterations in another part of the 
song, but not so striking as that made in the line 
quoted above.—s. 8. ] 

*Since the conversation, we regret to have to 
state Mr. Pennington has died, being suddenly 
cut off by the effects of a fall. 
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The Christian’s Confidence. 
“Although the vine its fruit deny, 

Although the olive yield no oil, 

The withering x fig tree droop and die, 
The fields elude the tiller's toil, 

The empty stall no herd afford, 
And perish all the bleating race, 
Yet will I triumph in the Lord,— 
The God of my salvation praise.” 


How triumphantly does the pious and eloquent 
Habakkuk rest his case in the hands of his Lord 
and Master; and methinks if Christians of later 
days would exercise one-half the trust and 
patient resignation in our day of monetary revul- 
sions, disasters of floods, droughts and low prices, 


| how much easier would the burthens rest upon 
| our shoulders, which now we carry complainingly 


so heavy. These thoughts are suggested by the 
present afflicted condition of most of the people 
of the Southern portion of our Federal Union. 
Torn and bleeding from internal dissensions— 
cursed by corrupt Irgislation—taxed to the ex- 
| treme of a Shylock’s conscience—devastated by 
the raging*elements—yet should they triumph 
with what they possess and praise the God of 
their salvation. This is the hour in which the 
rugged metal of the mind should show its 
brighter surface through the purifying process of 
the furnace. And remember the very pertinent 
and forcible lesson that these things are carried 
out only by prayer and fasting. 

The “get up and get” spirit should be the one 
that should actuate our people to leave no stone 
unturned, and then, feeling that we “have done 
| those things that we ought to have done,” we 
can safely rest our cause in the hands of a higher 


| power, and soon find no reom or grounds for 


complaint, or suffering. Especially amongst the 


| farming community should this be exercised, for 


more than any other class do they see the daily 
manifestation of Divine power and wisdom— 
from the bursting bud to the opening flower, 
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from the tiny blade to the ripening sheaf, and all 
the grand and gradual process of unfolding 
nature. With the spirit of trust and energy, if | 
they would act in more harmonious union, as a 
band of righteous tillers of the soil, they (the 
farmers) would soon possess that dual blessing, 
peace and plenty—the first, most essential and 
gracious, for no matter how well we till the soil 
of earth and evoke from it by patient industry 
all its richest stores, unless we till carefully that 
better soil of the heart and mind, how soon may 
the luscious fruits of the farmer bear the bitter 
taste of restless discontent, and the poisonous 
weeds of a mind ill at ease spring up and exhale 
a poisonous fragrance in the atmosphere of our 
domestic hopes ? Jno. D. THorn. 
Halifax Co., N. C. 


Secret oF Happrness.—An Italian bishop, 
who had struggled through many difficulties 
without repining, and been much opposed with- 
out manifesting impatience, being asked to com- 
municate the secret of being always so happy, 
replied: “It consists in a single thé> g, and that 
is, making a right use of my eyes. 

“In whatsoever state Iam, I first of all look up 
to heaven, and remember that my great business 
is to get there. I then look down on earth, and 


call to mind how smaila space I shall soon fill in | 


it. I then look abroad in the world, and see 
multtitudes less happy than myself. 


“And thus I learn where true happiness is 


placed, where all my cares must end, and how | 
little reason I ever had to murmur or to be other- | 


wise than thankful. To live in this spirit is to 
be always happy.”—Bow BELLs. 

FiLowers.—The sole fashion which should 
never change is the fashion set by good taste. A 
fashion that is not so set is the fashion of using 
artificial flowers where natural ones can be sub- 
stituted. On hats or bonnets the former are, of 
course, indispensable; but they should never be 
worn in any other way upon the person, or em- 
ployed in the decoration of rooms.—‘* Home and 
Society”; Scribner's for June. 
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Tue CuamMPrion MowER AND REAPER.—We 
call attention to the description on another page, 
of the establishment of this Reaper, in Ohio, 
copied from the paper published in the vicinity. 
It shows the wonderful progress which has been 
made in this branch of industry, within a few 
years—for this is only one of the many factories 
which have been established for the supply of the 
farmers with one of the most essential of all the 
machines which are necessary for the success of 


their pursuit—although, perhaps, there are none | 


to surpass, if equalling in extensiveness, that of 
the proprietors of the Champion factory. 

We have a particular object in referring at this 
time to the extension of the Reaper business, 
and we do so at the risk of being charged with | 
vanity, when we claim some Jittle credit at least, 
for the introduction of this wenderfal labor- 
saving machine to the attention of the world.— 


| A number of years ago, in n the early stages of 0 our 

connection with the American Farmer, we paid a 
| visit to the Eastern Shore of Maryland, on an 
| agricultural excursion, and calling at the resi- 
idence of Gen. Tench Tilghman, near Easton, 
Talbot Co., we were introduced to Obed Hussey, 
| whom we found busily engaged in a small work- 
shop in the rear of the mansion of our host, on 
what was probably the first succEssFUL Reaper 
ever offered to the public. We learned from Mr. 
H. that he had made the attempt in Ohio to in- 
troduce his invention, but it had failed, as it had 
done before, both in this country and Europe, 
where the effort had been made, and it is very 
likely that the failure carried with it the loss of 
his entire pecuniary means. Here, however, he 
was furnished with the opportunity of renewing 
the attempt, which eventually proved a grand 
success. 

At the period of our visit alluded to, the farm 
labor of our State was rapidly disappearing 
across the borders to those north of us, and there 
was good reason to apprehend that the day was 
not far distant, when we would be sadly incon- 
venienced by the lack of hands to secure our 
crops. The idea at once engrossed our attention, 
that if a machine of the kind could be success- 
| fully introduced for the saving of labor, it would 
be one of the greatest boons that could be con- 
ferred upon our farmers, and from that hour we 
never lost sight of the subject, but by every 
means in our power, through the pages of our 
journal, and by our friendship for the man, in 
whom we discovered sterling worth and integrity 
of character, we endeavored to cheer him on in his 
labors. Each successive year to the day of his 
death, he continued to improve his machinery, 
and make it more perfect, and we were gratified 
to find that after struggling a long while against 
the want of capital and tact, to make available 
the fruits of his genius, he was finally enabled to 
secure an ample competency; and when his 
death occurred, which was occasioned by an at- 
tempt to perform an act of humanity towards a 
poor woman and her child on a railroad train, he 
was enabled to leave his family with a fortune 
| ar beyond the slightest hopes he could ever have 
|entertained of achieving. 

The main principle of his invention had been 
| used by a number of manufacturers at the West, 
|some of whom had become millionaires thereby, 
— who were enabled for the time being to 
thwart him in his efforts to obtain a renewal of 
his patent. He finally placed his case in the 
| hands of Mr. Watson, then a well known Patent 
| Lawyer at Washington, but now more generally 
known as the President of the great Erie Rail- 
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road Co., of New York, who instituted suits | 


against the invaders of his rights in the United 
States Court sitting at Cincinnati, then presided 
over by the eminent Judge McLean, and suc- 
ceeded in his claims for damages to a considerable 
amount, and secured royalty upon every Mower 
and Reaper afterwards made until his right was 
disposed of, or had expired. Singular as it may 
appear, the circumstances detailed above, of our 


first meeting with Mr. Hussey, and our sub- | 


sequent allusions to the success and progress of 
his invention, which we were enabled to present 
in our testimony which was used before the 
jury, went very far, as we have reason to believe, 
to secure a favorable result from the court. We 
cannot close this hasty reminiscence, without al- 
luding to the fact that Mr. Hussey enjoyed the 
confidencé and succor of other well-tried friends 


during his tribulations, among them was that of | 


our mutual friend, the venerable Edward Stabler, 
of Montgomery. 





When and Why Farming is Unprofitable. 


[An Essay by N. T: Hctcuins, Esq., read before the Far- 
mers’ Club of Baltimore County, and forwarded for 
publication in the ** American Farmer” by Mr. 8. M. 
Rankin, Sec’ y.) 


Every man who has a fondness for any partic- 


ular branch of industry, reads diligently and cau- | 


tiously, ponders on what he reads, must sooner 
or later obtain a fund of information. useful to 
himself assuredly, and very probably, if rightly 
communicated, useful to others similarly inter- 
ested. I am one of those who read the American 
Farmer with much interest, reflect a good deal 
on what I read, and with much difficulty form 
opinions and conclusions, satisfactory at all 
events to myself, and sufficiently important to be 
well considered by others, if not adopted as incon- 
testable truths. The friction of clashing opinions 
is even in itself useful, because it brings out 
sparks and rays of light, illumining the darker 
points of vegetable mysteries. It sets men think- 
ing, and when once we get them to think seri- 
ously, they become more and more rational, less 
and less mere machines. 

There is a great deal of farming done in Mary- 
land (and no doubt in other places) carelessly, 
and almost without a reason, unless the latter be 
that it involves the least trouble. 
too many very careless and thoughtless in the 
performance of necessary duties, upon which they 
depend for a living. They are very industrious, 
up late and early, pushing and driving all day 
long. They ought to be successful and well-to-do 
farmers, enjoying the comforts and luxuries ofghe 
farm, happy and contented. But such as these 
are not in any sense contented or happy, not 
prosperous, have no comforts, are wholly strang- 
ers to luxuries. They labor hard and are very 
sanguine, but results are not up to expectations, 
and in nine cases out of ten the debit fvots up 
larger than the credit side of their operations. 


There are far | 
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Their farming is not at all profitable. If the 
jo and luxuries of the farm are minus not- 
| withstanding all the labor, may we not inquire, 
| why not? and answer the question fairly. tn all 
| occupations there are types of a class, varying a 
| little from each other, but still sufficiently alike 
| to form the basis of our observations. These are 

the careless and industrious men, of whom I 

mean to say something, I hope for their benefit, 

though the hope is not a very sanguine one. 

They are generally wedded to their idols, and not 
|easily convinced or reformed. Early habits are 
their controlling deity, and they usually worship 
at that shrine until death closes their career for- 
| ever. 

There are a great many farms very indifferent- 
ly cultivated, carelessly so; there are some pro- 
| perly and carefully attended to. In the one case 
there is no system, in the other it is all system, 
| In the first, the dwelling is generally out of re- 
| pair, the outbuildings no better and not enough 
of them, the fencing poor, and the gates poorer 
still. Along the fences a vigorous crop of weeds 
and bushes luxuriate, and in the lots a liberal 
sprinkling of brambles and briers persistently 
|grow. The implements of husbandry are gene- 
rally left exposed to the weather day and night, 
rain and shine, and all about can be found the 
| broken pieces of plows, spades, cultivators, &c., 
thus seriously damaged by hard and careless 
usage. Most frequently there is no garden at- 
| tached to these places, or, if one, it is a garden of 
| grass and weeds, with here and there a spot upon 
| which a few vegetables struggle hard for the mas- 
| tery. 

Disorder reigns over everything in the house 
and out of it, and where the most comfort and 
rational enjoyment should be found, there is the 
| least: Why is it? To what shall be attributed 

these misfortunes, for they are really such. Not 
to idleness, for he is a very industrious man; he 
is up early, has his hands out, and keeps pushing 
them under high pressure. He works hard, and 
ought to be prosperous. But he is not, because 
the victim of controlling habits of extreme care- 
|lessness. There is no place for anything, nor 
| anything in its place, and the whole family have 
'fallen into the pit, for all are chips of the old 
| block. Go into the house of some of our care- 
| less friends, and you will perceive in every direc- 
|tion evidence of a thriftless waste. Nothing is 
cared for as it should be. Comfort has long been 
unknown. Economy is considered a necessity, 
and duly insisted upon, but it is practiced on the 
principle of saving at the spiggot and letting the 
bung-hole leak. Does some one say this picture 
is too highly colored ? 

Let him travel through the country, and use 

his eyes and ears, then very likely he will have 
discovered where the real truth lies. He will too 
frequently see that industry is often useless, that 
jit is paralyzed by excessive carelessness, and a 
neglect of the minor details so essential to suc- 
cessful farming. Nor is it alone to these lesser 
points that so much misfortune is attributable, 
for very frequently greater ones are heedlessly 
passed by. Attempting too much generally ends 
in accomplishing too little. Let everything be 
done in order. Be industrious, but especially 
careful to avoid that kind of industry so }+* ment- 
ably neutralized by carelessness.] 
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To BEEAK HENs FROM Serttne.—One of the 
most experienced poultry keepers we know, says 
he never has any trouble in breaking setting 
hens in from two to three days, by putting them 
in a box or coop, with a slatted instead of a solid 
bottom, 


Baltimore Markets, May 27. 
The quotations below are Wholesale Prices. 


Breadstuffs.— Flowr— Market dull. Howard ®reet. 
Super ¢5.00@5.50; do. commen to fair Extra, $6. 0@6 25; 
du. good to chuice do., §6 50@,6.15; do. Family, #7 00 
@8.00. Obio ard Indiana Super, $5.00@5.50; do. com 





mon tofair Extra. $5.75@6 (0; do. good to choice do., | 


$6.25@6.50; do. Famiiy. $5 75@8 00; City Millis Super, 
$5.256@5.50: do. low to medium Extra, $6.5007 0: do. 
kio brands do., $§.00@8..5; City faucy brande, $10.25. 

Wheat.- Market duoli wih downward tndency. 
Sales of amber at 1 0@)71 certs; fairto prime Md. red 
160@165 cents; commen do. 140 certs; Peuna., red, iL4@ 
14.0 cents. 

Corn.—Quiet. Sonthern White. 92@93 cents; do. 
Yellow, 81; Western White, 92 cente; du. Mixed, 8@ 
34 cen's. 

@ats.—Sorthern t&@T0 cente ; 
cenis. 

Rye.—Quiet, but firm. Sa'ee of prime Pennrylvania, 
at 1 0 cents. 

Cetton. Market dul). We quote as follows: 
diings, 18% cente, peminal; low middling 174@17X% 
cente; etrict good ordinary M@17¥ cents; good or- 
dinery 164 © 16% cte. 

May and Straw.—Baled Hay in demand. Mary- 
land mixed, $x2@24; Ceci) Co., $:5@27. Kye Straw , 16. 
Oat Straw $14@15 Wheat Straw $12 per ton. 

Live Stock.- Beef Cattle.— Pricce firm, and ranging 
about as follows: Best on saie, 64 @ Te Cte. : generally 
rated firet-c'are 54@6¥% cle.: medium—or gud fair 
quality. 5@5%; ordinary thin Steere, Oxen and Cowe. 4% 
@5 ctr. 

Hogs. - In fair demand at prices :anging from 7 to 
8% c#..1 et. 

Sheep.—Supp'y large: 
groee. Lambe, $2.50@8. 

Mill Feed.— City Mile Brownetuff ard Middlinvs. 
$.0@33 per ton: do. Browne off, 2730 cente, ligh: 
middlinge. 31@40 cents, per borbel. 

Molasses.— Ma-covado, 3@42 cts. : Porto Rico, 40@ 
*5 cente; Cuba clayed, 38a41 cents. Syrups.—Calveri, 
65@70 cente; Cheeapeake, 48@5U conte; Canton Sugar 
Henee, 29@32 cte. in nhde. ava bb a. 

Prvisions.— Quiet. Bu k Shuuiders,7 cents; clear- 
rib Sidee, 10 cte, Bac: n Shoulders, Scte;-clearrib-eider, 
10% c 8. Hames, 14@15 ce; Lard, 12cts; Mees Purk, $1 
per bbl. 

Rice.—Carolina. 8X cents. Rargoon, 7 cta. 

Salt.—Liverpoo! Fine, #2°5: Ground Alum, $1.25@ 
$120 ¥eack. Tuorke Island. 35@40 cte. per bushel. 

Tobacco.—Market fur Maryiand dal! fr low grades, 
fair fur better quaitiies. 
ee und to good common, £5.00@6.59: middling, $7.60a 
8.1.0; good to fine red, $9..0@i2.00. Virginia c: mmon to 
goud luge, $5.0°@7.00; common to meaium haf. $7.00@ 
t.00; fair to good do. $9.00@10.00; Selections, shipping, 
$11.0 @14.00. 

Whiskey .—#1.(0. 

Wool.- Steady. Washed. 45@48 cte. ; ut washed, free 
of burs, 20@ 81 cte.; do. burry, 26 cents. 


demand fair at 44 @t cents 
) 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Joshua Thomas.—Buckeye Mower and Reaper. 

Geo. G. Lobdell.—Sale of Choice Horse Stock. 

Hull, Matthews & Co.—Commission Merchants—F erti- 
lizera, &c. 

McDowell & Co.—New Styles Carpets and Matting. 

A. £. Warner—Silver Ware, Jewelry, &c. 

0. H. Hicks & Co.—Lockwood Hoe, of Steel. 

Maryland Agricultural Coilege—Terms, &c. 

Geo. C. Gilmer.— Public Sale of Albemarle(Va ) Lands. 

J. H. MeHenry.—sale of Machinery, Implements, &c. 

J. H. MeHenry.—Jereey Cattle for Sale. 

Sam. J. Sharpless—Jersey Cattle (Alderneys) for sale, 

Granite Roofing —Water and Fire-Proof Roofing. 

J. Bolgiano & Son.—Mange) Wurzel, Beet, and Ruta 
Baga teed. 

C. L. Upshur.— Redcliffe Farm—Berksbire Pigs. 

New Florence Sewing Machine Co.— Prices, &c. 


Western bright 6J@b6 | 


Mid- | 


Maryland Frosted, $4.00@5.00; | 


| Thirty Car-loads of Champion 
| Reapers in ene special Train. 
| 


The Largest Shipment Ever Made by 
Any Manufacturing Firm. Pl 


from the Springfield (Ohio) Republic of April 2: 
A few days ago the Republic described the de- 
|parture for the South of fifteen car loads of 


| 


| Champion Reapers and Mowers from the Cham- 


The following interesting article we copy 
| 
| 


| pion “Machine Company’s Works, in this city. 
| That was thought, pronounced, and was a big 
thing ; but it was discounted yesterday (Friday) 
afternoon, just two to one, when the same firm 
| loaded and dispatched 
AN ENTIRE TRAIN 

of thirty freight cars, containing seven hundred 
}and sixty-nine Champion Reapers and Mowers, 
the destination being St. Joseph, Missouri, there 
the train to be divided for various points in 
| Missouri, Kansas and the country beyond, com- 
| prising the granary of the world. As the train 
| pulled out from the works with the powerful 
| C. C. C. & I locomotive “220” in the lead with 
| Charles Pinckney conductor and J. W. Hilton 
engineer, it stretched along the track a distance 
| of nearly two squares, and presented 

AN IMPOSING SPECTACLE, 


each car decorated with an American flag, and 
upon each door a large placard inscribed “CHAM- 
PION REAPERS AND MOWERS, FROM THE CHAM- 
PION MACHINE COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.” 
| The engine was also graced with a number of 
handsome banners, and in this manner the train 
will go through to St. Joseph, where it will be 
received by Buford & Warren, managers of the 
| Branch House, which it has been found neces- 
sary to establish at that point to facilitate the 
handling of their machines throughout that tract 
of country, and 
THE VALUE 


of this immense cargo is one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars. The total value, with the ship- 
ment above referred to, is nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars, all within a month’s time, and 
“a few more left” where these came from. The 
train passes over the C. C. C. & I. R. R. to 
Cincinnati, I. C. & L. to Indianapolis, I. & St. L. 
to St. Louis, St. L. K. C. and N. to St. Joseph. 
THE CHAMPION MACHINE COMPANY 

is but one of three concerns in Springfield er- 
gaged in the manufacture of these everywhere 
famous machines. The simple statement shows 
at a glancé the magnitude of this interest, and 
what has been accomplished by proper and 
judicious efforts in the introduction of the bert 
| harvester in the world. The people will have no 
|other after becoming thoroughly acquainted 
| With the “Champion.” This shipment is by far 
| the largest ever made by one manufacturing es- 
| tablishment, and is, therefore, worthy of note. 
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A Specimen of Reck Work. 


Artificial rock work, as a rule, is anything but 
effective ; 
the more apparent the failure. 


and the more pretent:ous the attempt 
_ But Mr. Vick in 
oF Hon. WILLOUGHBY Newrox.— 
Just as we are closing up our pages for press, we 
see announced the death of tlis distinguished 
Virginia statesman and farmer. who departed this 
life on tlie 23d ult 
land county. We deeply regret the loss of this 
old and valued friend and correspondent of the 
American Farmer, with whom we have had a 
personal as well as public acquaintance of many 
years. 


DEATH 


THe CoLorapo Potato Bue tn MARYLAND. 
This dreaded pest had made its appearance in 
Washington Co., and the farmers are fighting it 
with Paris Green, app jied either in water, 4 oz. 
to 2 gallons, or mixed with twelve or fifteen times 
its bulk of plaster. 
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,at bis residence in Westmore- | 


| The Black Weevil, by James Atlee.. 
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his valuable Floral Guide, gives an illustration 
which is here inserted of an instance where skill 
and good taste have produced a very handsome 
and natural effect. It is a specimen from the 
grounds of Mr. Barry of the well known nurser 
firm of Ellwanger & Barry of Roch hester, N. 
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The Champion Shops. . 


We last week called the attention of our read- 
ers to the very large shipments already made of 
Champion Reapers .aud Mowers, numbering 
nearly five thousand machines, and we then add- 
ed the statement that over 20,000 machines would 
be built for the harvest of 1874 and a largely 
increased number for 1875. We have since then 
devoted some time to ascertain the aggregate 
size of the Champion shops and their united 
capacity for production. We treat them, in the 
following estimate, as one establishment, as they 
are exclusively devoted to the building of this 
one machine, from the same patterns, (all parts 
being interchangeable,) and as they have a com- 
munity of interest in the manufacture and sale 
of the product of each other. The figures we 
give below are from the most reliable data, veri- 
fied by personal examination, and must class | 
these works as among the very largest in the 
world. We commence, then, with the 





FOUNDRIES. 

We find the equivalent of one “floor” 412 feet | 
long by 51) feet wide. Over one hundred mould- | 
ers are busily engaged leaving the “counterfeit 
presentment” in the moist sand of the various | 
patterns, while three immense cupalos melt into 
a fluid state, each season, from five to six thous- 
and tons of pig-iron. Close at hand are rooms 
devoted to cleaning the castings, which are first 
“tumbled” in some eighteen large iron cylinders 
revolved by power. We next take the 

BLACKSMITH SHOPS, 
equal to 467 feet long by 35 feet wide. Here we | 
find that from 3,500 to 4,000 tons of bar and cold | 
rolled iron and steel are cut up and forged and 
hammered into proper shapes. Twelve ponder- | 
ous punches and shears, seven power hammers, 
four drops, three bolt-heading machines, costing 
two thousand dollars apiece, with a capacity to 
make 12,000 bolts daily; ten machines to cut 
these bolts and tap the nuts for them, and fifty-| 
five fires and ten patent forges, in full blast, are | 
at work for ten hours each day, and sometimes 
far into the night, to prepare this part of the 
stock ready for the finished Champion, Next we 
enter the 

IRON WORKING SHOPS, 


equivalent to one room 880 feet long by 50 feet | 
wide. Here the ten thousand tons of castings | 
and forged wrought iron must be still further | 
finished and when so finished must be put togeth- | 
er. We find herein forty-five engine lathes, | 
twenty-one boring and drilling lathes, fifty-four 
single drills, five splendid compound drills, (the | 
invention of Mr. Fassler,) with 67 spindles, the 
equivalent of that many single drills, but each 
managed by one man; eight milling machines, 
eight iron planers, and other tools for specific | 
work, such as key seaters, facing tools, &c. Next 
the 
WOOD WORKING SHOPS. 


the equivalent to 845 feet long by 5) feet wide. 

Here from one-and-a-half to two millions feet of’ 
lumber must be dressed up and put into proper) 
shape; to do this work, we find seven planers, | 
four shaping and moulding machines, six univer- | 
sal wood working machines, seventeen saw tables, | 


| &e. 


| machines. 
| through without transfer to California, Texas, 


five boring machines, seven wood turning lathes, 
besides tenoning and mortising machines, band 
and jig saws, &c. We next pass to the 


PAINT SHOPS, 


equal to 962 feet long by 50 feet wide, and here 
we find a crowd of men painting and varnishing, 
striping and scrolling about one hundred Cham- 
pions daily. The fine finish and good taste dis- 
played in the painting of the Champions has for 
years excited the emulation of other manufactur- 
ers but none have succeeded in successfully com- 
peting. From the paint shops the finished 
machines, packed ready for shipment, are trans- 
ported to the immense 


WAREHOUSES, 


equal to one floor 2,220 ft. (nearly halfa mile) long 
by 50 feet wide, with a capacity to store eight 
thousand machines. The machinery for making 
the 

GUARDS OR FINGERS 


needs especial mention, exceeding our present 
limits. It is very complete and costly, the inven- 
tion of Mr. Fassler, and built under his personal 
supervision. Fully thirty thousand dollars are 
here invested, and the most perfect guards ever 


| made are here forged, sawed, ground and hard- 


ened at the rate of two thousand daily. 

In these various departments over one thous- 
and men—to be accurate one thousand and twen- 
ty-one—were paid on last Saturday, (making a 
pay roll of forty-five thousand dollars per month) 
tind steady and profitable employment, while in 
the various offices and “on the road” over one 
hundred clerks and travelling men attend to the 
varied details of the business. 

The aggregate cost of the above named _ build- 
ings and machinery is five hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The shops have a floor room equal to nine 


| acres, and fully twenty acres are covered ,with 


building, and used for storing lumber, iron, coal, 
Side tracks connecting the shops and ware- 
houses with all the roads centering in our city, 
afford every facility for receiving the immense 
amounts of material annually consumed and for 
shipping to aH parts of the country the finished 
Cars are here loaded which run 


New York, Baltimore, Philadeiphia, Richmond, 
and all intermediate points. 

Twenty years ago three men, the present 
members of the firm of Whiteley, Fassley & Kel- 
ly, might have been seen in a little eight by ten 
frame shop, with clear heads and strong hands, 
but no capital, except their boundless determina- 
tion, and honest purpose, laboriously manufac- 
turing a few Champion Reapers. The present 
immense business is'due to the result of their 
persevering labor, skill and enterprise. 

We cannot close without a tribute to the fore- 
men and Jeading workmen in each department, 
who by their conscientious care and watchful- 
ness, faithfully carry out the instructions of the 
proprietors, that all the work shall be done in 
the most honest manner. To these men great 
credit is due for the perfection in the manufac- 
ture of the Champion in the most minute details. 
—Springfield, (0.) Republic. 
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PATENT 


Granite Roofing, 


| public sale. 


In sheets 15 feet long, 324 inches wide, 5 cts. per 
squ.re foot; 8 cts. when put on by us. 


WATER AND FIRE PROOF. 


FOR 
WAREHOUSES, DWELLINGS, SHINGLE ROOFS, 
STEAMBOATS. RAILROAD CARS, AND BUILD- 
INGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Also, a Superior All-wool Felt tor cheap roofing, 
lasting 5 years or more. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
ROOFING for EXPORTATION, 


In any quantity, always on hand. 
Office & Factory—Cor. EAST FALLS AVE 
and PRArT STREET 
Ss. T. PROCTER, Sec’y. 


je-%t P. H. MORGAN, Sup’t. 





Maryland Aeneultural Col 


Located on the Washington Branch of the B. &O. R. R., 
nine miles from Washington, and twenty-eight from 
Baltimore. 


UM 
O ' 


The next session will c»mmence on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1874, and end the last week in Juve 1875. It le 
divided into two terms 6f twenty weeks each. 

ln addition to Agriculture and the eciences pertaining 
thereto, a full Collegiate Course is taught. Stadente 
who do not desire to take the whole course are allowed 
within reasonable Jimitse to select euch etudies as their 
parente or guardians may designate. 


There is no charge for Tuition. 
Charge for board, including fuel, gas, washing, &c., | 
$100 per term, and a Matricuiation fee of $5. 
THE FOLLOWING IS THE BOARD OF TRUSTEFS. 
Hon. A. Bowie Davie, Pres. | His Exce.’y J. B. Groome, 
Hon. Jas. T. Earle, | Governor of Md., 
E. W. Whitman, Esq., Hon. Jobn Lee Carroll, 
Col. Edward Lioyd, Pres’t of the Senate. 
J. Howard McHenry, Esq., | | Hoo. pm. 2 
Allen Dodge, Erq., 
Hon. John F. Lee, | Prof. M. A. Newell, 
Pree. State Schoo) Com’rs. 
For farther information, apply to 
Gen SAMUEL JONES, Prestpenrt. 
P.O. Address, Coliege § sett Prince George’ s Co., Md. 
je-t 


REDCLIFFE FARM. 


A lot of BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS, 23 mos. 
old, boxed and delivered in Norfolk or Sutfolk 


for $6 each. 
° Cc. L. UPSHUR, 
Redcliffe Farm, Chuckatuck, Va. 





je-lt 


| 
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Hines, Speaker | 
of House of Delegates, 


JERSEY CATTLE. 


The undersigned has decided to offer his RE- 
SERVED HERD at PRIVATE, rather than a 


For Catalogues apply to 


J. HOWARD McHENRY. 
Pikesville, Baltimore county. Md, 





JERSEY CATTLE, (Alderneys) of 
|both sexes and various ages. Catalogues on 
application Also, Southdown Sheep, 
| bred from importations from Jonas Webb. 


For sale by 

SAM J. SHARPLESS, 
Street Road Station, Chester co., Pa. 
And 705 Walnut Street, Pa. 


| 
| 


je-3t 


| Farm Machinery 
for § 


& Implements 
sale. 


| The undersigned offers st private sale ONE PORTA- 
BLE S’(EAM E\GINE AND BOILER, 10 horee-power, 
| on truck in good rupuiug order; STATIONARY 8 = 
ENGINE, 4 to 6 borse-power; CYLINDER BOILER, 
| feet long, 22 inches diameter; WESTINGHUUSE 30 
|INCH THRESHER AND CLEANER; PELTON 8 
HORSE SWEEP-POWEKR: SINCLAIR & CO, 10 |NCH 
|THRESHER AND STRAW CCTTER; 6 HORSE 
| [RON-AXLED WAGON, built by C. Slack; CHESTER 
| CO. BARREL CHURN & HORSE- POWER; BLANCH- 
|ARD CHURN: EMBREE BUTTER WORKER; SIN- 
| CLAIR & CO PORTABLE GRIST MILL; COMPLETE 
| OUTFIT FOR BLACKSMITH'S SHOP; PLATFORM 
| SCALES, two size-; WHEELWRIGHT STUFF and 


| otber ‘umber. 
J. HOWARD McHENRY, 
Pikesville. Baltimore county, Md. 


Sale of Albena ire, \a., Lands, 


I will offer for Sale on the 6thof July next, that being 
the first day of Albemarle (Va ) Court, my 
| Buckeyeland Farm, 
of 1,036 acres—600 of which is cleared; one-half bottom 
| lands, well-drained and in gree. aud on which is an 
| abundance of lime and slate, a grist and saw mill, the 
toll being from 800 to 1,000 bashels. It is one of the 
| very best grazing farms in Eastern Virginia. Also 
} My Tract of 815 Acres. 
This may be worked by the purchaser in a farmer-like 
manner for five years by paying in advance 6 perc ent. 
interest, and if he does not like it, I will take it back. 


Also 
My River Farm of 1,009 Acres, 
| 600 of which are cleared, —ame River bottoms; good 
improvements, Orchards, &c 
erms: One-third Cash, 

| credits. 

If not sold, two of them will be leased. Sale takes 
place at the Court-house. Geo. C. GILMER, 

jel Charlottesville, Va. 


the balance on liberal 





Mammoth Mangel Wurzel, 
75 cts. per Ib. 
SUGAR BEET, 75 cts. per lb. 
IMPROVED RUTA BAGA, 
75 ets. per Ib. 
TURNIP SEEDS, 7 cts. per lb. 


Sent by mail on receipt of money. 


J, BOLGIANO & SON, 
Cor. Calvert and Water Sts., Baltimore. 


HUNGARIAN GRASS SEED. je-It 
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FIRST ANNUAL SALE OF HORSES 


At MINQUIDALE FARM, 2 miles from Wilmington, Del. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10th, 1874, 


1 will offer at public sale 


FIFTY HEAD OF CHOICE STOCK, 


The get of my stallion HARSINGER, who was by Rysdyk’s dambletouian, Dam by George M. 
Patchen, and who promised to be very fast if he had lived. 

Also, the get of my stallion KING ALFRED, who has trotted in 3 minutes, ard who has more of the 
blood of Diomed than any other sta!lion known by me. 

And the get of GEO. M. PATCHEN, DELAWAKE PATCHEN, SLASHER. (thorough-bred) VER- 
MONT HAMBLETONIAN, ABDALLAH CHIEF, &c., and several brood mares, who bave a large infusion 
of Abdallah and Messenger blood. 

HARBINGER colts are good size, some larce anid give indication of speed 

KING ALFRED'S colts are very stylish, of good s ze, docile, and some | think will make trotters. 
The mares cannot fail to crose well with Hambletonians 

Catalogues giving pedigree are now ready, and will be sent ou application. 

Stock can be seen at the farm. Heifers aud bull calves, half Holsteir, for sale. 


It GEORGE G. LOBDELL. 


Buckeye Mower and Reaper, 


SWERPSTARES THRESHER AND CLEANSE, 





The Truth is mighty and will prevail! 


25,400 Buckeye Mowers and Reapers, 


AND 


1,400 Sweepstakes Threshers 


Sold in the United States alone during the season of 1873. 


Farmers, do you want any more emphatic endorsement than this of the superior merits of these 
machines? Do not allow yourselves tu be humbugged by the extravagant representations of agents 
for other machines 

The BUCKEYE and the SWEEPSTAKES are the Stanparns, and when you buy eitler or 
both of them vou are sure to get your money's worth, and to have machines that will last you, with 
proper care, 15 years and probably longer. We are prepared to prove that there are a large number 
of the above machines that have been in satisfactory use tor the past 15 years, and are now ready 
to take their usual place in the coming harvest. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE AND RELIABLE, 


They thus need no long, windy or labored argument to prove their efficiency. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, General Agent, 


35 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Also, Dealer in Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Smut Machines, Horse Rakes, &c. 
[june-6r } 


Established} A. 5. WARNER, [1 B811. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers: 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Preminms for Agricaltural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &e, 


lety No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 
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-McDOWELL & co. 


New Styles CARPETS 


NOW OPENED. 


264 Baltimore Street, opposite Hanover. 
je-3t say-Carpets and Matting of all kinds at the Lowest Cash Prices.~@a 














IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


Baltimore STEEL HOE Works, 


——azsr_ OOS. 


O. Hi. HICKS & CO. 


Manufacturers of the 


LOCKWOOD HOE. 


The blade of this Hoe is made entirely of steel of uniform thickness and temper. The eye is 
oval in shape, of best malleable iron, and being placed above the blade gue to! Be hoe a superior 
balance. The blade is so fitted to the eye as to leave nothing on the front to collect the dirt, and so 
riveted as to make it one of the strongest Hoes in use 


je-ly Office, No. 35 Light Street, Baltimore. 


HULL, MATHEWS & CO. 


Produce Commission Merchants 


FOR SALE OF 


Butter, Eggs and Produce Generally 


And Dealers in FLOUR, GRAIN and SEED. 


Thompson & Edwards’ Fertilizers, 
No. 100 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


O. EARECKSON, 
LUMBER DEALER, 
West Falls Avenue, first Yard South of Pratt St. Bridge. 
Building Lumber, Shingles, Laths, Palings, 
FENCING. &c. 


LIME, BRICKS, SASH, DOORS AND MILL WORK 
may-ly AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 





je-ly 
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“THORNBURG & M'GINNIS’ | 
LIME ANDFRROILIZERSPREADE, Grover & Baker 


PATENTED 1873. 

Thie machine spreads chip menurer, fire barn yore | 
manures, and broadcaets lime, platter, ashes and super- | 
phosphatee;. and also driile the same in rows any} 
desired dietance apart, taking two rowe at a time. | 
at rates of any quantity per acre down as jowas ope | 
bushel. It aleo broadcasts «mal! grains witb fertilizers | 
on lands t'o rough for the drill. 

THORNBURG & McGINNIS, | 
Willow Grove } Springs, W vodetock, » Ve 
‘| 

| 


SMITH & CURLETT, 
Steam Soap & Candle Works, 


PERFUMED CHEMICAL CLIVE SOAPS, 
ADAMANTINE and TALLOW CANDLES, 
Cor. Holliday and Pleasant Sts. 
feb-ly BAL IMORE. MD. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. | 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, | 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, | 
CARTERSVILLE, Va. | 
Who offere for sale npwarde of 12,00° acres of lend, 
lying in one of the must desirable :eyione of Eastern 
Virginia. 
__ Catalogues fept on applicatien. 


@Gs FOR HATCHING, from choice PU RE. 
BRED POULTRY. PARTS. IDGE COCHINS, 
D ARK BRAHM AS, WHITE-FACE BLACK) 
SPANISH. HUOUDANS. W,. LEGHORNS, GOLD 
EN POLANDS, &e., &e EGGs packed to hatch, 
and warranted to be fresh lnid. Send stamp for 
circular. G. 0. BROWN, 
Montvue Poultry Yards, _brovkiandville, Md. } 


ee Tee ee eee 


Save Fifty Dollars! 


THE NEW FLORENCE. 


, PRICE, $20 below | any other first-class | 
VALUE, 830 above ! Sewing Muchine. 


SAVED, 850 by buying the Florence. 





THE VERY LATEST AIND BEST. 


Every Machine Warranted. 
Special Terms to Clubs and Dealers. 
Send for Circulars te the 
Florence 8S. M. Co., Boston, Mass., 
It er 49 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
i ee Ee ne ee ot tt £8 


JOB PRINTING. 


17 N. Charles St., 
All kinde of BOOK and and JOB fo tty executed 
promptly, peatiy and accurately. Eetim tee furnished. 
AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE. Bacrrwone 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, | FOR 8S. SAT. EF). 


A pair — 7 —> years old, same oe a4 

apd equirrelgrey ip co y are gent cap 

driven double or single; have been worked to the plow: HERD REGISTERED JERSEY R HEIFERS, 
are used now altogether ander the eaddie. The very 

things for boys and girls, say 10 to 12 years old.to| IMPROVED WHITE CHESTER Pics, 
drive and ride. Are sound and wel! disposed. Price Three months old. 


low, or will exchange for improved Sbeep, Pige or 
Heifers. Addrese Edit ore American Farmer. mv- EDWD. F. JENKINS. 
— | ap-3t Baldois. Baltimore Co., m6. 


LEWIS TUDOR & CO. 


Commission Merchants,) %S-. ©. TURNER & CO. 
For the sale of all kinds of COUNTRY PRODUCE. STATIONERS AND BLANK BOOK 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES a specialty in their oe a 4 
season. We do a STRICTLY COMMISSION BU-I- MANUFACTURERS. 


NESS, therefore DONO’ SPECULATE. Consignments " 
solicited. Prompt returne made. We thank our many | Dealere in WRITING, PRINFING ANP WRAPPING 


friends for their liberal patronage and hupe for a c: ptin- PAPERS, ENVELOPES, TWINES, BAGS, &c., &c. 
uance and increase of the same. No. 3 S. Charles Street, 


No. 44 Light Street, Baltimore, Md.a-'y |  juty-1y BALTIMORE, Mp 


“THE CARROLLTON.” 











This new and beautiful Hotel, located upon the site of “ Old Fountain Hotel,” extended by.an 
elegant front on Baltimore street, is convenient alike to the business man and the tourist. 


It is the only Hotel in Baltimore of the new style, embracing 


ELEVATORS, SUITS OF ROOMS, with BATHS, 


And all conveniences; perfect ventilation and light throughout, and was planned and built as a 
Hotel, new from its foundation. 

Its elegant and convenient Office and Exchange Room, with Telegraph, &c., will_at all times 
be at the disposal of the merchants and citizens of the city. 

The location of the Ladies’ Entrance on Baltimore street, and the beautiful Drawing Rooms 
connected therewith, will give to families more than the usual degree of quietude and seclusion. 

The undersigned refers to his eareer of over thirty years as a Hotel Manager in New York and 
Baltimore, and feels confident, that with a new and modern house, he can give entire satisfaction to 
his guests. 

To accommodate Merchants and others who visit Baltimore, the proprietor will charge $3"per 
day for the rooms on fourth and fifth floors, making the difference on account of the elevation. 
Ordinary transient rates for lower floors, $4 per day. a 


: R. B. COLEMAN, Proprietor. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. [nov-ly] 
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THE AMERICAN FA RMER. — 


TO FARMERS AND TRUCKERS. 


COTTON. 
CORN. 
POTATOES 





OATS. 
HORNER’S MARYLAND SUPER-PHOSPHATE, MADE FROM 
MOST CONCENTRATED MATERIALS. 





EE SE MIR i iat ti sssecnsn snnick occassees@heidigniseunigecioanseetiata neasedesovesossnes ebeases Whi” we Ms 

Bone Dust and Congentfated Animal Matter os occ ccc solo oreccticccrecccee ceo ceseseteceee tee .. 1,100 Ibs. 

I Oe is rcar tgs secggens -cegpiee _cogsenagorgpanhipbepsaceigiesaniinaiessihss :xpunambacastdenladadiaaes 150 lbs. 

. 2,000 Ibs. 

The constantly increasing sales in localities where dearer compounds have been used, prove its 
superiority over all others 


Bae Fine drilling condition, in bags, $30 per ton. 


TOBACCO SUSTAIN and LAND RENEWER. 


Itg vigor to dee ie young plant, promotes ite rapid growth, and insures, in the matureg crop, 


o thiainentaane 
It i spoumaeed a imila rly to the Maryland, except that it contains much more potash and other 


Tobacco-formin pg properties. B50 PRR TON 


JOSHUA HORNER. JR. 
04S, Gay St, 178 Forrest St. and Cor, Chew & iting Sts, 


J. M. RHODES & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RHODES STANDARD AMMONIATED 


AND 


Pure Dissolved Bone Phosphates, 


AND DEALERS IN ° 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


OFFICH, 80 SOUTH ST. 


JNO. M. RHODES & Co. 


BALTIMORE, " 
t="A Liberal Discount_to Dealers. = te , 
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HUGH SISSON. 
STEAM MARBLE WORKS, 


Cor. North and Monument Streets, 


Importer and Dealer in Foreign and Domestic 


MARBLE & STATUARY. 


The Trade supplied with MARBLE IN BLOCKS, or cut to size, at Lowest 


Rates. 


REPOSITORY AND SALES ROOMS, 
No. 140 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


Between Calvert and North (Rinehart Buildings), where may be seen 
a Choice Collection of 


STATUARY, MANTELS, 
FURNITURE SLABS, 
COUNTERS, TILE, 
MONUMENTS, TOMBS, 
CRAVESTONES, 
CURB and POSTS 








my-6t for Cemetery Lots, &c. 


HARRINGTON & MILLS, 


Nos, 204 & 206 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Macrufacturers and Importers of 


Fine Furniture, Looking Glasses, Gilt Frames, Curtains and Draperies 


We call particular notice to our large stock of CANE FURNITURE, ¢mbracing 
Chairs, Tables, Lounges, &c., &c.; being particularly suitable for country residences, and adapted, 
from its lightness and coolness, for Southern latitudes. 

A large stock of Fine Furniture constantly on hand and made to order. may—ly. 


MARYLAND BRITANNIA 


AND 
GOLD AND SILVER PLATE WORKS. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 

WM. HOoLuMebS, 

SALES ROOM.......-...:.:cc:ccscee cones No. 3 NORTH CHARLES STREET. 
Office and Factory, Nos. 50 and 52 Holliday Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


kaye Repairing and Replating done as soto look equal to new ware. may—ly. 
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TREES AND PLANTS. 


osebank Nurseries, 


Govanstown, Balt. co., Md. 





We invite the attention of Planters and Amateur Cul- 
tivaters to our complete stock of the following: 
PEARS, Standard and Dwarf. 

APPLES, Standard and Dwarf. 

CHERRIES, Standard and Dwarf 
PEACHES, PLUMS and GRAPE VINES, together with 

other SMALL FRUITS of popular kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS and SHRUBS, 

with ROSES in great variety. A large stock of 
choice GERANIUMS, VERBENAS, and 
other bedding-out plants. 


75 to 100,000 two and three year old OSAGE 
ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS. 
Bas" ORDERS BY MAIL promptly attended to. 
Catalogues for warded on application. 
W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


FOR SALE, 


A VALUABLE AND ATTRACTIVE 


FARM ON TIDE WATER, VA. 


The eubscriber offers for sale his Farm in Northom- 
berland Co., Va., comprisiug about 160) ACRES OF 
LAND situated on the Potomac aud Cone Rivere. Ail 
the Farm is Kiver-bottom land, adapted to grain and 
graee colture, and particularly desirable for tracking 
and fru:t raieing—the soi! being wel! suited for all kinds 
of vegetabies as weilasthestaple crops. There are 1000 
acres arable land, the baiance in valuable timber of a!) 
kinds. Attached to the Farm are invaluable Oyster 
coves, noted as producing the finest Oyeters of this 
eection. There ie a wharf op the property and three 
steamers from Baltimore and Washington land there 
every week, with the prospect of a dai'y line to Point 
Lookoat, Md.—12 miles acrore the Potomac—upon the 
completion of the Southern Md. R. R. The time to 
either Baltimore or Washington ouly 8 beurs The Im- 
provemests consist of a good BRICK DWELLING of 
four roome, smoke, dairy aud poultry honsee, barn, 
granary aud corn cribe, and three outbuildings, of feur 
rooms each, fur laborers, The whole piace is under 
good chestnut fenciug. and thoroughly drained. The 
Farm will be sold entire, or if found desirable will be 
divided into parcele of. ray, 50 acres, more or lers. It is 
wel! situated for such division, and,in that event, wit! 
offer very superior inducem nte to purchasere. Terme 
will be made liberal. Parties desiring to ipepect the 
laud can take the steamers either at Baltimore or Waeb- 
ington, and land on the Farm. 

or further purticulare, address the Editors of the 
“American Farmer,” Baltimore, or 
DR. JAMES SMITH, 
Heatheville, Northamberland Co., Va. 


sep-tf 


oct. 


X M. PERINE & SONS, 
Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots, Stone and Earthenware, 
POTTERIES AND SALES ROOM, 


711 and 713 West Baltimore Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





mar-ly 


/ 





}are easier raised aud mature earlier than ap 











FOR SALE, 
A Handsome New Brick Dwelling, 


WITH FROM 5 TO 50 ACRES OF LAND, 


as desired, in Hamilton, Va., about 48 miles 
west of Washington city, on W.& OR. R. No 
change of cars from Washington. A delightful 
Summer Residence, with modern improvements 


and conveniences. For Circular and Photo- 
graphs, address 

J. K TAYLOR, 
my-3t Hamilton, Loudoun Co., Va. 


A. Gap MlOTT, 
40 Ensor St.; near Bel-Air Market, Balt. 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


If you want a superb harveeter, buy onr ZTNA, At 
Pimlico, for three euccestive years, the ZTNA w. nthe 
first premium. Price of Mc wer $115—combined Reaper, 
with geared reel and dropper attachment, $165. he 
Wiley abe«d of all competitors. We make ail sizee of 
this admirable Plow, ris ht and left band ane side hil). 
Also, the Min r and Horton, Empire, Woodcock, Plug 
and other pepular Plows. Castings by piece or ton. 
Corn Plaptere, wi h and without guano attachments, $23 
and $21 each. The best pattern of cucumber-wood 
Pompe, for shallow and deep wells. Several second-hand 
Backeye Mowers for eale. Mowing machines and other 
-mplemente repaired with despatch. A call ie sulicited. 

up-ly 





Eggs. Pure Bred Prize Poultry. Fowls. 


BLack HamBuRes. Hovupans. Brown Leeuorns. 
These three breede wil lay more eggs and the chickens 
y other 
breeds known. Dark Brahmas. noted **Lady Gwydyr’s”’ 
stock. Light Brahmae,*J. K. Felch’e’’ celebrated pedi- 
gree stock. Eggs two dollare per setting, packed with 
care in boxes or baskete in cut hay, and in rotation as 
orders received. A few Dark Brahmae and Houdane for 
sale, $10 per tric. JOHN D. OAKFORD, 
mar-4t 83 North Street, Baltimore. 


Jno. W. Wilson & Sons, 








LUMBER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, 
Mandrails, Newels, Balusters, and other 
Building Materials—-on hand at reduced prices. 
333 SOUTH EUTAW STREET, 

Corner Crosse st. [eep-ly] BALTIMORE, MD. 
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R. SINCLAIR & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements 


AND 


MACHINERY. 


Also, Growers and Importers of 


Garden and Field Seeds, &e. 


DEALERS IN FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS. 











We would call the special attention of our friends and customers to the following 
first-class Machinery and Implements, which we guarantee to be equal to any article of 
the kind made in’ this country, being all of ourown manufacture. We name, in part, 
such Machinery and Implements as are required by the Farmer and Planter for the 
Spring and Harvest Season, viz: 

SINCLAIR’S PATENT MASTICATORS, of which we make four sizes, viz: 
Hand, Hand and Power, and Steam and Water Powers. These machines are the best 
in use for the purpose of cutting up Corn Stalksand Sugar Cane. 

SINCLAIR’S PATENT SCREW PROPELLORs, HAY, STRAW AND FOD- 
DER CUTTERS, of which we make six (6) sizes, viz: Two light sizes, for hand power; 
two medium sizes, which can be run by hand or power, and two sizes for horse power. 
All of the above-named Cutters are ourown patents and manufacture, and as such we 
can recommend them. Our6-inch Small Hand Cutter is considered to be the best cheap 
Cutter made in this country. Price, $16.00. 

READING'S PATENT HORSE-POWER CORN SHELLER, with and without 
Cleaning Attachment. The Attachment is Sinclair & Uo.’s Improvement. 

VIRGINIA HAND AND POWER SHELLER, with and without Cleaner. The 
Cleaner to this Sheller is also Sinclair & Co.’s Improvement. 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE IRON SPOUT DOUBLE-GEARED HAND SHELL- 
ERS, WOOD SPOUT HAND SHELLERS, several kinds. 

SINCLAIR & CO."8 SOUTHERN IRON-BRACE GRAIN CRADLES, with 
Four, Five and Six Fingers. Considered the best Cradle made in this country. 

SCULLY'S CELEBRATED CIDER AND WINE MILL AND PRESS, two 
sizes. They speak for themselves ; in fact, they have no equals 

“ANDERSON’S"’ AGRICULTURAL STEAMER, for Cooking Food} for Stock. 
The best in use. 

PELTON PATTERN OF HORSE POWERS, several sizes. 

“CARDWELL’S”’ PATENT THRASHER AND CLEANER, two sizes. 

THRASHERS AND STRAW CARRIERS, several sizes. 

BUCKEYE REAPERS AND MOWERS, all the different sizes and styles. 

. ADVANCE MOWERS, HORSE WHEEL-RAKES, HAY TEDDERS, HORSE 
HAY-FORKS, SULKY CULTIVATORS, PLOWS, HARROWS and CULTI- 
VATORS, and all kinds of 


FARMING AND HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
Address, R. SINCLAIR & Co., 


may-ly. 62 Light street, Baltimore. 
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| Whitelock’s Vegetator, 


caS*EOERt te 
P \ > EI fy. 
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CORY, OATS, POTATOES, WHEAT and TOBACCO, 


eer'sse PER TON. 2 s41 PER BAG. 








The VEGETATOR is 2 peeee ared from dissolved bones, and is unsu irpassed in quality by the high grade manures 
of Europe. It is AL 8S UNIFORM IN QUALITY, ALWAYS PROD Es A CROP, and having been 
extensively applie d for many years without complaint, we are entitled to claim tLe Vegetator os A PERFECT 
MANURE. [Phirty years’ experience in the trade, we think, gives us the advantage over all competitors in the 
preparation of manure, and we ask this to be tested by the side of any which can be procured. 


W. WHITELOCK & CO. 
my-6t 44 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 


To Corn Growers aud Tobacco Plantes. 








J. J. TURNER & C0.’S 
. AMMONIATED 
| BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 
‘ ANALYSIS 
Ammonia, - : . ~ - - - 3.18 
Ses Facer atte eae. ni a 


Composed of the most concentrated materials, it is 


Richer in Ammonia and Soluble Phosphates 
THAN ANY OTHER FERTILIZER SOLD, 


and is made with the same care and supervision as our EXCELSIOR, its only competitor. 
Uniform quality guaranteed. Fine and dry, in excellent order for drilling. Packed in bags. 
a 5 5S S 


ven” 850 PER TON. 
-J- TURNER cc CO., 


42 Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ap-ly 
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| THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS EN 


Agricultural Implements, 
Fie:d and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


Would call special attention to the following first-class Machines, &c. : 


WESTLINGHOUSE THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. ~ 
AULTMAN & TAYLOR'S THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 
LEVER AND RAILWAY HORSE POWERS—mcst approved. 
VAN WICKLE WHEAT FAN-Price $37. 
. AMERICAN CIDER MILL AND PRESS--the best—$40. 
OUR NEW ACME PLOUGH. 


Bickford & Huffman Grain Drills, 


r 
Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, and all kinds of Farming Tools. Fres 
Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Ground Bone and other Fertilizers. 


PETER SCHUTTLER’S FARM & FREIGHT WAGONS 


We call particular attention to these wagons, which are of very superior make, and which we 
offer exceed. ngly low for cash. 
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CUCUMBER PUMPS, 


WITH PORCELAIN-LINED IRON CYLINDERS. 
We are prepared to furnish, wholesale and retail, the best and cheapest Cucumber Pumps in the 
country, to suit all purposes, from the small cistern to the deepest well. 
Send for Descriptive Circuiar and Price List.” 


FOR HARVEST, 1874. 
W. A. WOOD’S WORLD-RENOWNED 


SELEY RAKE REAPER, 


WITH AND WITHOUT MOWING ATTACHMENT. 


W. A. WOOD'S MOWING MACHINES, 


Universally acknowledged as good as, if not superior to, any others in use. The above Machines 
have taken more FIRST PREMIUMS in this country and in Europe than any other Reaping and 
Mowing Machines extant. Send for Descriptive Circulars. For sale by 


THCMAS NORRIS & SON, Agents, 
nay-ly 141 Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 
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SOLUBLE 


SEA ISLAND GUANO. 


Lone GREEN, Baltimore Co., Md., November 18, 1872. 








R. W. L. Rasin & Co. 

Gentlemen :—I am pleasedto bear testimony to the satisfactory results obtained 
from the Soluble Sea Island Guano purchased of you last spring. I have used it on 
corn, potatoes and vegetables with entire satisfaction. On part of my potatoes 1 
used Peruvian Guano and Bone in much larger quantity than Sea Island Guano, 
but in the growth and yield the difference was very marked in favor of the Sea 
Island. I do most confidently recommend the use of it to the farming community, 
and should the standard be maintained [ feel confident you will soon find ready 
sale for it in large quantities. Very respectfully, your friend, &c., 

SAMUEL M. RANKIN. 
The Best Guano on the Market. Ahead of Best Peruvian. 
Newsom's Depot, Southampton Co., December 6, 1873. 

Gentlemen :—I hereby certity that the Soluble Sea Island Guano is the best 
Guano in the market for cotton, corn, potatoes and melons, and is far ahead of the 
best Peruvian Guano. Will want three tons next year. Yours truly, 

DR. J. H. GRIFFIN. 
My Neighbors will bear Testimony with me. 
Boykin's Depot, Va., October 4, 1873. 

Gentlemen :—Yours in reference to the Sea Island Guano | purchased of you 
last spring is received and noticed. I regard it asa No. 1 fertilizer, and my neighbors 
bear will testimony with me. I applied it under cotton, corn and sweet potatoes, 
at the rate of 200 lbs. to the acre, and am perfectly satisfied with the effect and 
result. I have had no rust, and the bolls continue in good state. 

Yours truly, E. B. BEATON. 

P. S.—If to be had, I expect to use the Sea Island next year.—E. B. B. 

“I prefer it to any I have ever used.” 
November 20, 1873. 

Mr. Booker :—Your letter is just to hand. I reply T can say I am highly 
pleased with the Sea Island Guano. I prefer it tg any I have ever used, pound for 
pound. I used it at the ratio of two hundred (200) pounds to theacre. I will 
make some 1,500 pounds to the acre of tobacco The crop doesn’t seem to suffer 
from drought. It ripens yellow and forward on this land. I followed with wheat. 
It is looking fine. Respectfully, A. H. OWEN. 


PURE OHIO GROUND BONES 


at market prices, and 


GERMAN POTASH SALTS 
of our own importation, in quantities to suit purchasers. 
R. W. L. RASIN & CO., 


No. 32 South Street, 
BALTIMORE. 





jan-ly 
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IMPORTANT TO F ARMERS, DA DAIBYMEN and COUNTRY MERCHANTS! 


FLETCHER KE. MARINE, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 
No. 45 West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Dealer in Flour, Meal, Grain and Feed, Hay and Straw, Dried Fruit, Butter and Cheese, Guano 
and other Fertilizers: also Lumber, Staves and Tan Bark. 

Consignments of produce; &c., respectfully solicited. Our charges are only the customary com- 
mission and the le gitimate expe nses of transportation and handling in the city. 


20,000 bushe Is of ASHES on hand. 
FLETCHER E. MARINE, 
oct-ly No. 45 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ORCHILLA GUANO, AA, 


A TRUEB BIRD GUANO, 
Rich in Phosphates and Alkaline Salts, 


From Orchilla Island in the Carribbean Sea, belonging to Venezuela, Lat. 11° 59’ N., Lon. 66° 14’ We 
Packed in GOOD BAGS, 167 Ibs. each, 12 to the Ton, 
> $30 per Ton, Cash. 
B. M. RHODES & CO., Agents for the Sale of Orchilla Guano, 
Office, 82 SOUTH STREET, below Corn Exchange, 
july-ly BALTIMORE. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FERTILIZERS. 
GERMAN POTASH SALTS, 


Imported directly from the mines, high and low tests. 
Orders of{Manufacturers promptly executed in deliveries to suit. 
SrocK ON HAND FOR SALE Very CuHEap, 
Muriate of Potash, Kainit, &c. 
'* Also for sale, GROUND BONE, guaranteed strictly pure, testing 4.112 Ammonia, 47.010 Bone 














Phosphate of Lime, GUANO, &e. PLEASE CALL FoR CIREULARS. 
ao 
TATE, MULLER & CO. 
oct-ly 52 8S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 
D. KNOX, late of R. Sinclair & Co. WILLIAM DICKSON. 
D. KNOX & CO. 
DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 
GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Garden, Field and Flower SEEDS, Trees, Plants, Fertilizers, &c. 


Agents for Doty’s WasHine Macnings, Cucumber Pumps, Montcomery’s Wueat Fav, 
‘* Superior’ Mower anv Rgaper, 


No. 2 Howell’s Block, 
oet-12t CAMDEN STREET, NEAR SHARP, BALTIMORE, MD» 
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Taylor’s Rotary Engine, 


(PATENTED MARCH 20, 1873.) 


This Engine is adapted to any place where power is needed, For hoisting purposes, vessels, 
boats, &c. Some of its advantages are: First—Simplicity. Second—The smalé space it oceupies, 
one of twelve-horse power occupying only two feet square space. Third—It reverses INSTANTLY, 
turning either way at will of operator. Fourth—It has no dead center. Fifth—It requires lese 
steam, consequently less boiler room for same amount of horse-power. 


The Excelsior Portable and Agricultural: Engine. 


Heater inside boiler, (no freezing of pipes,) cylinder incased with steam, consequently using dry 
steam instead of wet steam. Has more good points than any Portable or Agricultural Engine in the 
market. STATIONARY ENGINES of most approved siyles. Return Tubular Boilers, all sizes. 


VERTICAL ENCINES AND BOILERS, 


8, 5 and 7 Horse Power—simple, durable and cheap. 


CIRCULAR SAW MILES, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 
Adapted to any mill site. Built out of the best material. Strong, durable and easily operated. SOLD 
ON EASY TERMS, 


DIAMOND STATE SEPARATORS. 


We claim simplicity, durability and capacity to do good work in all kinds of grain, and with any 
kind of power, from two or three-horse tread, six or eight-horse sweep power, or a four or six-horse 
engine. First—lis separating the straw from the grain ts perfect. it has no rakes or beaters. 
Second—Its riddles, which are entirely different from any machine in the market, make its cleaning 
of grain entirely free from straw, &c., and fit for market. Third—lIt has a feeder’s duster which 
protects the feeder from the dust. Fourth—It is the simplest machine built ; has only two belts, is 
easily handled and runs lighter than any machine doing the same amount of work. 


Westminster Triple-Geared Power: 


Simple and compact, runs light, has a quick motion, mounted on wheels or down. 


IMPROVED HARMAN HORSE-RAKE 


Is easily operated by a boy; does not dig and scratch the soil, and in grass or grain has no superior- 
Runs light and is built in the best manner. We solicit a trial. 


Lime and Fertilizer Spreader 
Will spread LIME, PLASTER, ASHES FERTILIZERS AND FINE MANURES, and drill in rowa, 
if desired. WHIIl spread from 5 to 100.bus. Lime per acre, as desired. It is built in the best man- 
mer, and will spread as much in a day with a boy and a pair of borses as fifteen men by hand; 


while it has no equal in the evenness of its spreading. Every mathine warranted. We have the 
most flattering testimonials of its utility. 


HOMINY MILLS, 
SELF-SHARPEN ING GRIST MILLS, 
CORN CRUSHERS, 
WooD AND TABLE SAWS, 
FORCE PUMPS, 
PLOWS OF ‘AL SIZES, 
MILL MACHINERY, &c., &c. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, AGENTS WANTED. 


Address Taylor Manufacturing Co. 


jac-ly Westminster, Mad. 
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‘CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 


WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS AND RICOH JEWELRY, 


- SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


American, English and Swiss Watches, 
GOLD, JET, TORTOISE SHELL, CORAL AND VULCANITE 
JEWELRY, 

CLOCKS AND BRONZES, LEATHER GOODS, 
Fans, Opera Glasses and Fancy Goods. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 
PREMIUMS FOR AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FURNISHED. 
BADGES AND MEDALS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
WATCHES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO., 


Jaly-iy Corner Baltimore and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 
Celebrated Clothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


To which they call your special attention. They will send on application their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock’ of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, &c. Kc. 
A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 

NOAH WALBER ct CO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


ait 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 


ALFRED H. RBIP. J. HENRY REIP. | MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 


REIP & SON; = No. 1GROUND PLASTER 


TURERS OF 
MANUFAC c.8.& E. B, FREY, 


Plain and Japanned Tin Ware, | xo. 1s uarroxp AVENUE, Bartmons, Mo. 


And dealers in Wooden Ware and Housekeeping Articles. And dealers in Corn Husks. Always buying and pay 
Agents for the Downer Mineral Sperm Oil, | the HiourstT Casn PRIcE 
3356 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


feb-ly BALTIMORE. FOR CORN HUSES. * 
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BONE DUST & BONE MEAL. 
“The Standard in America.” 


- - 


AMMONIA. .2.. 00+. 00000 sereseees 5 Bone Phosphate of Lime.......... ...... 54 
8415 Per Ton, in Bags. 


MARYLAND SUPER - PHOSPHATE 


And Tobacco Sustain. 


750 lbs. Peruvian Guano. 1,100 Ibs. Bone Dust. ~ 150 lbs. Potash. 
850 Per Tou, in Bags. 


DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BONE, 


848 Per Ton. 


No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, OIL VITRIOL (warranted full strength), MURIATE POTASH, SUL- 
PHATE OF SODA NITRATE OF SODA, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
And other Chemicals for making Super-Phosphates and Fertilizers, at Wholesale Prices. 


JSOSHUA HORNER, Jr. 


my 54 S. Gay St., Cor. Chew and Stirling’ Sts., and 178 Forrest St. 
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KOKI AXAKA ae SOOO OEE WIRE RAILIN G 


cceceamny Manin Reereres yr 
MOOI (UMN daca ORNAMENTAL WIRE WORKS 


DUFUR & CO. 
No. 86 North Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURE 


Wire Railing for Cemeteries, Balconies, &c. 
SIEVES, FENDERS, CACES, SAND and COAL SCREENS, WOVEN WIRE, &c. 
feb-ly Also, Iron Bedsteads, Chairs, Settees, &c., &c. 


GEORGE PAGE & CO., 
Machinists and Founders. 


Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and 


Boilers, Patent Portable CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 
Portable Grist Mills, Horse Powers, Leffel’s 
Turbine Water Wheel, &c. 


No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, near W. Baltimore street, 
feb-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 
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STRATTON’S 


GENTS FINE FURNISHING GOODS, 


DRESS SHIRTS A SPECIALTY. 
No. 161 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


Four doors above the old stand and two doors below Noah Walker & Co.'s, 


oct-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 
JOHN C. HACHTEL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HACHTEL’S AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
PURE DISSOLVED BONE, and 
TOBACCO FERTILIZER. 


gas" These brands are prepared from the best materials which can be obtained, and contain in 
a soluble condition every element necessary to the growth of the plant and the formation of the 
grain. Rich in Ammonia, Soluble Phosphates and Potash—always in fine dry condition for the 
drill. Orders respectfully solicited. We also deal in KAINIT, (Potash Salts,) which we recom- 
mend as a top-dresser for all crops, in addition to Phosphates or Bone. 


dec-ly OFFICE—14 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 








JAMES L. FREY. GEORGE E. BOWERS, 


JAMES L. FREY & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring, Hair, Husk and Cotton MATTRESSES, 


Heather Beds, Pillows, Bolsters, &c. 
No. 84 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 
Between Gay and Holliday Streets, Baltimore, Md, 


FACTORY—S. E. Conner CHEW Anv CAROLINE STREETS. 


Bes Old Feather Beds Steamed. ge@y~Steamboats, Hotels, &c., furnished at the Lowest Prices. 
dec-ly 





HUBBALL & DUNNETT, 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


6 & 8 N. Liberty St., and 171 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore. 


+ <—- - 


Public and Private Buildings Heated by Steam or Hot Water; Plumbing of every de- 
scription, with Lead, Galvanized or Plain Iron Pipe; hot and cold water; Hydranlic Ma- 
chines, various patterns, simple in construction and curable, viz: Steam Pumps, positive 
action ; Hot Water Pumps, Acid Pamps, Double Action Pumps, Brass and Iron; Water- 
9 Wheel Pumps, Water Kams, Wind Mill Pumps, Horse-Power Pumps, Steamboat Pumps 
for extinguishing fire; Springfield Gas Machines for lighting Country Houses, Hotels, 
Factories and Railroad Stations, &c., &c. 

Having experienced workmen in our employ, any work entrusted to our care will be 
promptly and satisfactorily done. ‘ 

We have the privilege to refer to the following gentlemen as to our capability to do the 
above work: Hon. Reverdy Johnson, Hon. Henry G. Davis, Hon. Wm. Pinkney Whyte, 
Francis T. King, Esq., J. H. B. Latrobe, Eeq., Samuel G. Wyman, Eeq., William G. 
Harrison, Eeq., William W. Taylor, Esq., John Gregg, Esq., Wm. F. Burne, Esq., J. W. 
Allnutt, Eeq., Mesere- Baldwin & Price, Architects. dec-ly 
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ESTABLISHED 1839. 





TO FARMERS, PLANTERS and GARDENERS 


PureGround Bone 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 


Factory: Washington Road, Baltimore, Md. 





Store: No. 61 S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 
P, O. Box 636. ~ 





PACKED IN BARRELS OR BAGS, $45 PER TON. 


— es 


For the past thirty years we have been engaged in the manufacture of PURE 
GROUND BONE, our crude stock being gathered daily from the Butchers here, with 
whom we have yearly contracts. Having recently added additional and improved 
machinery, we are now prepared to fill all orders in our line with promptness and 
despatch. Would respectfully call attention to the annexed certificate : 


BALTIMORE, March Ist, 1873. 
Mesars. Joun Buttock & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


Gents—The following is the result of an analysis of your Ground Bone: 


PER CENT. 
Moisture determined at 212° Fahrenheit, . ......2.2.2.02.488 5.44 
Organic Matter, . . . 39.16 


Containing Nitrogen, 4.47 ae cent., equal to Ammonia, 5.42 per cent. 

ee eee ee ee re ee ee ee eee ee 
Containing Phosphoric Acid, 22.15 per cent., equal to Bone Phos. of Lime, 48.35 percent. 
Alumina, Oxide of Iron, and Carbonate and Fluoride of Lime not determined. 
Insoluble Residue, 3.61 per cent. 





100.00 


I am pleased to state that this is one of the richest and most available forms of 
Phosphate of Lime and Ammonia that can be found for agricultural purposes. The 
ver centage of valuable ingredients named is in excess of the generality of fertilizers 
now being offered for sale. Respectfully, &c., 
P. B. Wrson, 


oct-ly Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
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PENNSYLVANIA | 


Agricultural Works, 
YORK, Pa. 


A. B. FARQUHAR, 
MANAGER AND PROPRIETOR. 


The Pennsylvania Agricultural Works is one of the most extensive establishments of its kind 
in the United States. It is furnished with improved Machinery, Foundry, Forging Rooms, Planing 
and Sawing Mills, Lumber Yard, &c., complete within itself. It is situated among the great Iron, 
Coal and Lumber fields, which form the basis of all manufacturing; and I would respectfully call 
the attention of the public to these advantages, confident of meriting an extended patronage. 





Penn’a Agricultural Works, 
Neork, Peatt’s, 

\ Manwfacterer of inp d Standard 

Agricultural Implements 












The following are among the specialties: 


AGRICULTURAL STEELS, PLOWS, CULTIVATORS, HORSE 
RAKES, PLOW HANDLES, THRESHING MACHINES, 
HORSE POWERS, &c. 

EORSE LOoOw=_EyRs. 


The Horse Power is one of the most important implements, and probably the most difficult to 
keep in order; too much care, therefore, cannot be used in selecting the very best. 

I have long made the manufacture of Horse Powers a specialty, and can safely recommend my 
improved Iron Geared Powers to be all that I claim for them. 


FARQUHAR’S CLIMAX HORSE POWER, 
For Threshing, Ginning and General Farm Use, 


ranks first; being the result of many years’ labor, “practice with science,” and the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars in experimenting. 

It is remarkable for its light draft, simplicity, great strength and durability. It is fitted up wtih 
as much care as a piece of cotton machinery or steam engine, and will last as long. The rule, the 
“best is the cheapest,” applies with special force to Horse Powers. 


THE PELTON OR TRIPLE-GEARED IRON POWER. 


This well known power is noted for its strength, cheapness and general efficiency. Like the 
Climax, the gearing is all secured in an iron frame, and is uninjured by the weather. The pinions 
are made of chilled iron, and no pains are spared to make it a first-class, cheap power. 





™ « 


Improved Railway Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators, 


Have been a specialty with me for many years, and those who favor me with their orders may rely 
upon getting a machine which will run as light, waste less grain, and give more general satisfaction 


than any offered. 
PLOW HANDLES. 


Habe improved Blanchard machinery for the manufacture of Plow Handles upon an exten- 
sive scale, I can supply first quality Handles, side bent to order for any pattern of plow. 

‘ ta” For further particulars, address 

july-ly A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 
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ALARM CASH DRAW ER siuliccinin 


Ter reaping Frye! a 


Every Drawer WARRANTED 


EVERY MERCHANT 
SHOULD USE THEM. 
Sold at all Fairbanks’ Scale Warehouses. 


STANDARS SCALES. 





FAIRBANKS’ 











Wah. &. 


Hay, Stock and Cattle Scales. 


So ma Us 2 oe a 


The well-earned reputation of our SCALES has induced the makers of imperfect Balances to 


‘‘ Fairbanks’ Scales,’’ and purchasers have thereby, in many instances, been subject 


to fraud and imposition. If such makers were capable of constructing good Scales they would have 
no occasion to borrow our name. 


s@ Buy only the Genuine Fairbanks’ Standard Scales, “wa 
STOCK SCALES, COAL SCALES, HAY SCALES, DAIRY SCALES, PLATFORM SCALES, 


COUNTER SCALES, &c. 





FOR SALE! ALsSo, 









ALDW! wy’ 





252 Broadway, N.Y. 








FAIRBANKS & CO., 


No. 166 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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BONE DUST---BONE FLOUR! 


ANALYSIS. 
pee ea Se ne Se en 3.69 
FROMENOTIO FACIES... .. sctrese ss sevebed es scedtereecesees 25.49 
Equal to Bone Phosphate of Lime.............. 55.65 

oane 


GROUND AT OUR OWN WORKS, AND 


WARRANTED CHEMICALLY PURE. 


Superior-in quality, and in finer mechanical condition than any other manu- 
factured in this vicinity. 


Price $45 per Ton in Bags. 


J. J. TURNER & CO. 
42 Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ap-ly 





JOHN D. HAMMOND. HENRY A. ANTHONY. 
JOHN D. HAMMOND & CO. 
Saddle, Harness, Trunk and Collar 
Manufacturers, 
WEROLESALE AND RETAIL, 


No. 361 W. Baltimore Street, opposite “Eutaw House,” 
sep—ty BALTIMORE. 


_B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 
Paper Hangings and Window Shades, 


WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO AND FLY-NETS. 








Wall Papers and Window Shades of all grades and styles. Workmen sent to all 
parts of the country. Just received a choice assortment of different styles. Venitian 


Blinds made and repaired. 
B.T. RYNSON & SONS, 
ad No. 54 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Wa. Stuart SyMINGTON. THos. A. SYMINGTON. 


PATAPSCO CHEMICAL WORKS. 
SYMINGTON BROS. & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OIL VITRIOL 


AND OTHER CHHBMICALS. 


Works on Locust Poin , 
Office, 44 South Street, Baltimore. 


cox’s 


AMMONTIATED BON ES 


SUPER-PRUSPHATS OF LIME 


Manufactured by Andrew Coe. 


WALTHER HLAMMON)D, 
General Agent, No. 64 South Sharp Street, near Pratt Street. 
sq ALSO GUANO AND BONE DUST OF ALL KINDS. apr-3t 


XIV WON < Co. 


Manafacturers of 


MACH IN B-MADB POTS. 


Pots for Propagating Cotton Plants for Early Planting, Pots for forcing Jute, 
also Turpentine Pots. 

These Pots are made with the most approved machinery from tempered elay. The quantities 
made by us per day are from 3,00 to 6,000, 

We have always on hand a large assortment of FLOWER POTS. ‘Iaving improved facilities 
for the manufacture of FLOWER PUTS, and giving the same our entire attention, we are enabled 
to supply the market with an article, which for neatness, durability and cheapness we defy competition. 

These Pots can be safely shipped to any part of the United States in lots to suit ; also, URNS, 


BIRD BOXES and HANGING BASKETS. 
LINTON & CO. 
er Corner Lexington and Pine Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


HGGS FOR HATCHING. 


I am now prepared to book and garnish EGGS from my imported and home-bred Partridge 
Cochins and Dark and Light Brahmas. Having bought in the spring of 1878, Philander Williams’, 
Esq., (of Taunton, Mass..) entire stock of Partridge Cochins, consisting of all his imported, home- 
bred and Prize-Winning Fowls, which he valued very highly. 

Also in spring of 1873, Jos. M. Wade’s, Esq , (Late Wade & Henry) Oak Lane Poultry Yards, 
Phila , entire stock of Dark Brahmas. 

These, in addition to my selected flock, give me a combination of the best blood, and one 
of the most valuable flocks of L. and D. B, and P. «. in America. 

My mode of packing EGGS ensures their safe carriage 

pee” Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Address, TT. S. COOPER, 














sates “Linden Grove,” Coopersburg, Pa. 
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Keystone Portable Forges 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE ONE, and save money 
and time by doing HIS OWN REPAIRING, &c. 

















Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List to 


REUTER & MALLORY, 


wy 148. Charles Street, Baltimore. 








Wo.1982 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 


ASH, OAK AND WALNUT. 
Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 


oct-12t 


PAINT! PAINT! PAINT! 


TEE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT! 


Which for DURABILITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY, is unsurpassed by any other PAINT 
MANUFACTURED, and is already mixed for use, of all the different shades of color to suit the 
taste, and is equally good for wood, stone or iron, and will not crack nor chalk off by friction, and 
will preserve its color twice as long as the best Lead Paint. It is sold only by the gallon, and one 
gallon will cover twenty sqnare yards of smooth surface two coats. 

2® Send for Circulars and sample cards. 


R. & W. H. CATHCART, Sole Agents, 


sensi 113 Thames street, Baltimore. 


SOB PRINTING. 


We have arrangements by which all kinds of Job Printing can be executed with promptness, 
accuracy and neatness. Persons in the country needing 


Cards, Circulars, Pamphlets, Constitutions of Societies, 
CATALOGUES, PREMIUM LISTS, HANDBILLS, 


Or any other kind of Printing, in all colors, can have the same executed through this office in the 
handsomest style, and at the very lowest prices. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
TERMS CASH. Address : 
AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE, 9 North St., Balt. 
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KER & CO. DEALERS 1N 


mon TY E-WOODS 
ckuiboe  WYESTUFTS. 


FOR 
FERTILIZERS, 


sma TL, VITRIOL, 


Glue, Indigo, Madder, Bi-Carbonate of Soda, &c. 
Nos. 36 and 38 South Charles Street, 
jan-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILSON & CO., 
63 SECOND STREET, BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE AND WATER PROOF 


IMPROVED PLASTIC SLATE ROOFING 


AND DEALERS IN 


ENCLISH ROOFINC FELT. 


The PLASTIC SLATE IMPROVED, as a roofing material, stands unrivalled. As a mastic it 
adapts itself to every SHAPE and SLOPE, NON-COMBUSTIBLE, IMPERVIOUS, NON-EXPAN- 
SIVE and UNDECAYING FROST does not CRACK nor HEAT DISSOLVE it, possessing all the 
advantages of a sheet slate roof without its joints and crevices Perfectly FIRE PROOF, and 
insures at same rates as slate or metal roofs. It is unequalled as a coating for RAILROAD and 
FARM BUILDINGS. 


LBEAKY SHINGLE ROOEH'S. 


It frequently happens that house owners wish to avoid the expense of taking off shingles and 
running the risk of uncovering the house. To accomplish this we recommend the use of the 
ENGLISH ROOFING FELT, which by far supercedes the common tarred paper. It 
has been proved by experience that roofs covered in this manner will stand for YEARS in places 
where other roofing materials have FAILED. 

OLD METAL ROOFS can be covered with this material, making them to last many years, and 
more durable than several successive coats of paint, at half cost of a new roof. 

FOR DAMP WALLS, as a remedy, it is unequalled and an entire success. 

Orders for shipping promptly attended to. 


WILSON & CoO., 


No. 8 Rialto Building, 
jen-1y 63 SECOND STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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PH E AMERICAN FASEER. 


JOHN Cc. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


THE KIRBY MOWEES AND REAPERS, 
5d OS 
Light street, # Light street, 


BALTIMORE, BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND. MARYLAND. 





re" The KIRBY COMBINED REAPER AND MOWER with BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE received are. 
P REMIU M at Carroll County, Frederick County and Montgomery County, Md., FAIRS, October, 1873. The BUF 
DICK INDEPENDENT REAPER with BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE sebsived FIRST PREMIUM and DIPLOM A 
at Maryland State Fair, 1873. The KIRBY TWO-WHEEL MOWER was awarded the FIRST PREMIUM at 
Carroll County, Frederick County and Montgomery County, Md., Fairs; and also, at Leesburg, Va., Fair, 1873. 


SIMPLE, STRONG AND DUBABLE. 
POSITIVELY NO SIDE DRAUGHT, NO WEIGHT ON THE HORSE'S NECK. Extras and pear oops stantly 
on band. Send for Circular and Price-List. Also, DEALER IN ALL KINDS O 


Agricultural Implements, Cucumber Pumps, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


dee-ly 55 Light Street, near Pratt, Baltimore, Md. 


FARMERS SAVINGS BANK!! 
KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
pg Selatlged helio ici i? bs linea Be $8,300,000. 


ALL KINDS OF POLICIES ISSUED. 
SAVINCS BANK INSURANCE A SPECIALTY. 














Every Policy shows its cash surrender value at the end of the First, Second, Third and every 
year of the continuance of the Policy. 


EXAMPLE, 

ENDOWMENT—At 30, $1000 payable at 40, or at previous death. Premium $88.23. Cash sur- 
render value at end of first year, $77.74; at end of second, $162.15; end of fifth year, $440.02, 
or $1.13 LESS than the amount paid in. 

Payable at Death or 75—Age 40, $1000. Premium $34.01. Cash surrender value at end of second 
year, $18; at end of third year, $35.56. 
te" We respectfully call the attention of the public to the above card, and can assvre them that 

no other Company offers so great an inducement for the investment of their money where so large 

a return is guaranteed, and brings Lirz INSURANCE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 
Parties desiring information or insurance in this Company will address or call upon the under- 

signed, who will take pleasure in furnishing it. 


nov-ly WM. F. BROWN & CO., Gen’l Agents, 22 Second St.. Baltimore. 








THE AMERICAN: FARMER. 


GARDEN SEEDS, 


Goan, Bin, Patt aud Fern, NWNSYLVANIA. ROUTE, 
KENTUCKY BLUE, FORMED BY THE 


And other Field Grass Seeds. NORTHERN CENTRAL 
Lawn and Ornamental Grass Seeds. AND 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 
To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


eters escent EORSE ett > PROMIN ENT POINTS. 


———_—__— 


AGRICULTURAL =—=—§_—séBALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 
AND 


Garden Implements sleranria & Freerctshurg Railways 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ON THE SOUTH TO 


We invite the attention of Farmers, Gardeners |} Washi 0 a t 0 Nl, Richmond, 


and others to our complete stock of Implements, | 
Seeds, &c , in which will be found all articles | AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


rtaining to our business. We make specialty | 
7 each peer angen of our business in their re- Atlantic and Gall States. 














spective seasons, and guarantee everything as | THE ONLY 
represented. We have just secured a new supply 
of Garpen Servs of the latest and best varieties, A LL R A | L A. \ N E 
all of which are fresh and true to name. 
We are agents for the celebrated ‘‘GuaANAHANI” WITH NO 


| 
It is esteemed by many as equal to Peruvian| OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
Guano, and sells at $40.00 per ton. ors 

NORTHERN - CENTRAL 


In our stock of implements we include an as- 
which are the ‘*Meavow Lark” Mower, war- 
ranted equal in efficiency of working to any sarrrd PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 
machine in the market, and sells at $95.00; with 


sortment of the very best in the morket—among| 


self-rake attachment, as a combined reaper and | ON THE NORTH TO 

mower, $175.00. | HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 

Buckeye Self-discharging Wheel Horse aos WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
Hand-delivering Wheel Rakes, | BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 





Bullard’s Hay Tedder, . sedis an aadthiailiil As tla dah 
(2 Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
Hagerstown Grain, Seed & Fertilizer Drill, vate saukanms through to destination. Sieeping ae 


Empire Thresher and Cleaner, Parlor Car accommodations secured. : 
Champion Bye Thresher, —— sold and information given at com- 
Thornburg & McGinnis’ Lime Spreader i 

Pelton and Railway Horse Powers, N &. Comer Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 

Pioneer Stump Puller, | At Depot N. C. Railway, 
Steel Plows, &c. _UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 

GRIFFITH B AKKR & BRY AN | And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 
’ ’ ED.8. YOUNG, D. M, BOYD, Jr., 

41 & 43 N. Paca Street, opr gE ane Uw, yn energie Bc 


mar BA LTIMORE, MD. feb —_ ive t DaZORD, Jn. Agent. 
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THE AMERICAN FARM ER. 


- MACKENZIE BROS. 


importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


SADDLERY HARDWARE 
AND COACH FURNITURE, 


Oils, Paints, Varnishes, Tron and Steel Carriage Bolts, 
Horse-Covers, Lap Rugs and Fly Nets, 
Saddle-Trees, Wood Stirrups, Gum Horse Covers. 
Depot and Baltimore Agents for Philadelphia 
Axle Works and Henry’s Patent One-Plate Springs. 


338 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


dec—ly BWaitimore, Maryland. 








ESTABLISHED 1885. 


GHORGE W, WEBB, 





GOLDSMITH & JEWELLER, 


S. E. Corner Light and Baltimore Streets, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY, 
STERLING SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


Ge Every attention paid to neatness and durability in the manufacture and repair of Jewelry. Fine Watches 
repaired by experienced workmen. Hair Braiaing in all ite varieties. Orders attended te with espetch. dec-ly 





WE HAVE HESITATED ABOUT BREAKING THE MARKET, BUT THERE IS NO HELP 
FOR IT. WE HAVE OVER $100,000 In MEN’S anv BOY’S 


CLOTH IN G 


AND COODS FOR MEN’S WEAR, 


("And we cannot afford to carry them. Good times are coming, but we cannot sell Winter 
Clothing in Summer time, any more than people can wear Summer Clothing in 
Winter time; and besides, we will not allow our stock to become old. 


Je ST Ge: CX: 


MARBLE HALL BUILDINGS, N. E. COR. 
dec—ly BALTIMORE AND FREDERICK STREETS. 








QTEAM MARBLE WORKS. The GERRISH CABINET ORGAN, 
BEVAN & SoNS y In Imperial cases, with flexible sliding covers, 


No. 707 HOWARD ST., NEAR SARATOGA, New style, and Superior in Tone and Touch to all other 

a Organs. At very low prices. Send for Circulars and 

Would call attention to their fine collection of MONU- | price list to JAMES M. DEEMS, AGENT, corner Balti- 
MENTS, TABLETS, &c.; GRAVESTONES FOR CEM- | more and Paca streets, over the People’s Bank, BALTI- 





ETERIES; also a varied assortment of MARBLE MAN- : t-ly. 

TLES, and are prepared to execute all kinds of Marble | —— -_——_——_-— rom 

Work for building. mar-ly | © CALES. Every farmer should have a pair of scales. 
RINTING, FOR EVERY BUSINESS. We can furnish them to weigh a quarter of an 


| ounce up to the largest hay wagon, on very liberal terms 


AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE. | at the American Farmer office. jan-tf 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


MORO PHILLIPS’ 


GENUINE IMPROVED 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


STANDARD GUARANTEED. 


Reduced in price, and improved in quality by the addition of Potash. This article is already too well known to 
require any comments upon its Agricuitural-vaiae, ‘Phirteen years’ experience has fully demonstrated to the 
agricultural commanity its yb uaiities on all creps, and the introduction of Potaeh gives it addiiional value. 

PRICE $50 PER TON, 2,000 8. Discount to Dealers. 


PURE PHOUINE, 


SUPERIOR TO PERUVIAN GUANO. Patented April 29, 1860. Manafactured by MORO \} ecmamaaaiee 
PRICE $50 PER TON, 2,000 LBS. Discountto Dealers. For sale at Manufacturer's Depot 
110 S. DELAWARE AV., P hiladelphia, Pa, 
95 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore, 
sat by Dealers in general throughout the country. . Pamphlets mailed free on ap lication. 
MORO PHILLIPS, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 





MONUMENT IRON WoOoRES. 


DENMEAD & SON, 


Cor. Norh and Monument Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines and Boilers 


OF ALI SIZES. 


DAVID’S PATENT PULVERIZING MILLS, for Guanos, Bones, Ores, Clays; 
also, Flour Making. 
BS SEND FOR CIRCULAR. ap-ly 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILDS, FIRE BRICK, 


VITRIFIED STEBAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


ap+ly Manufactory, Locust Point, Balt. Office, 4 S. Holliday St. 








Special Attention Paid to to Express, Business, Truck Wagons, &c. 


WM. & J. H. LEONHARDT, 


WAGON BUILDERS, 


25 Saratoga St. bet. Gay & Holliday Sts., Balto. 


First-Class Wor lk Guaranteed. 








KS TO TOBACCO PLANTERS. 


lad 


Sixteen Years’ Experience 


By the Planters of Maryland and Virginia in growing Tobacco has convinced the most skeptical that 


“MECMLSILOR’’ 


FAS NO HQUAL 


growing and maturing that crop. It is now their unanimous opinion that “from the application 
of f EXCELSIOR the crop is heavier, of finer quality, cures earlier, and is not so liable to suffer 
drought, as from the use of Peruvian Guano.” 
(We refer to every Planter in Maryland. 


Uniformity of quality guaranteed by the Manufacturers. 


PRICE S60 PER TON. 
apis J.J. TURNER & C0., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


— THE — 
BA Bo 0 Cc UK LEFRHBLs 
~ aS —— 
i whe rg Double Turbine W ater Wheel 
ben 3 oa ax RS. Power Pledged Equal to | 
fine pee bait? any Overshot. 


le Pe 
7 cTiONAR 


AT OAM 
Se 


SAW & GRIST MILLS 


MILL GEARING, SHAFTING, PULLEYS - 
HANGERS, MANUFACTUREDBY OVER 6,000 


POOLE SHUNT, vow rv use 
Send for Circulars ( {BALTIMORE.M® °°” 




















THE NEW LIGHT-RUNNING 


“HOWE” 


oH UNI MALKIN 


HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED THE 





“HIGHEST PREMIUM! ff 


AT THE 


Vienna Exposition, 


FOR ITS SUPERIOR SEWIN G & STITCHING! 


GENERAL OFFICE FOR Tre STATES OF 


Maryland, Virginia, N. Carolina, $, Carolina’ 
| 38 N. Charles St. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. — 


——— 





AGENTS WANTED in every County ef the above States. 


Liberal inducements an@ large pay to energetic men. 


| Wagons furnished and no Capital required. 





Machines Sold om Easy Terms. 
eep-ly 




















